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COMMENT 


Cuartes E. Hucues has been elected Governor of New York 
by a plurality which, as we go to press, seems to be about 
65,000. His opponent carried every one of the five boroughs 
of the Greater New York, and the up-State counties of Scho- 
harie, which Hiacins lost two years ago, and Chemung, which 
Hiceins carried by upwards of one thousand. In Erie County 
Ilicatns’s plurality of nearly 5000 was cut down by Hearst 
to about 1700, and in St. Lawrence County the Republican 
plurality for Governor shrank from 9000 to 7500. In Onon- 
daga County Huaurs got nearly a thousand fewer votes than 
did Hiaatns, and some 5000 fewer in Monroe. In Cattaraugus 
the Republican plurality fell from 5200 to 3150 in round num- 
bers, and in Cayuga from 4000 to 2660. In Chautauqua there 
was a shrinkage of 2400. In Dutchess County the plurality 
for Huauers was less by 2200 than that given to Hiccins. The 
only up-State counties carried by Huaues which Hicerns 
failed to carry are Hamilton and Rockland. On the other 
hand, in Albany and Westchester counties the Republican 
pluralities were materially increased. The figures, viewed 
collectively, show that Hearst received much support from the 
Republican rank and file in the inland cities and manufactur- 
ing towns, and that if he could have secured in Greater New 
York the plurality of nearly 123,000 given to Couer, he would 
have been elected. Nothing saved the Republican candidate 
except the concerted refusal of tens of thousands of Demo- 
erats to vote for a man who secured by fraud the nomination 
of the Buffalo convention. Their defection was the decisive 
factor, but there were other factors. Hucnes himself was 
one. Wherever he went he made friends, and the State of 
New York has never seen a more indefatigable canvasser. 
He has emerged from the campaign an imposing and master- 
ful figure, with which other candidates for the next Repub- 
lican nomination for the Presidency will have to reckon. It 
is also evident that Secretary Root’s speech—to which we refer 
elsewhere—made:a profound impression upon many thought- 
ful men in the interior of the State. This is proved by the 
result in Oneida County, where the speech was heard as well 
as read, and where Hucues’s plurality was almost double 
that attained by Hiccins in a Presidential year. 














It remains to point out that Republicans have no reason 
to be dissatisfied with a plurality exceeding 60,000 in a non- 
Presidential year. They should bear in mind that in 1902 
OpELL got less than 9000, and that RooseveLtt himself in 
1898 was unable to muster 187000. Hearst, on the contrary, 
in spite of the inroads made by him upon the labor element 
of the Republican party, lost so many Democrats that he 
turned out to be a weaker candidate than was Judge VAN 
Wyck eight years ago, and a decidedly weaker one than Corr. 
What Hearst has gained in return for all the time, labor, 
and money expended by him in the campaign is—provided 
his alliance with Tammany Hall shall hold—the control of 
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the New York delegation tc the next Democratic national 
convention. That is his consolation prize. Under all the 
circumstances, it would not be surprising if the Democratic 
ticket in 1908 should be Bryan and Hearst. We scarcely need 
say that if such a Democratic ticket were placed before the 
country before the meeting of the Republican national con- 
vention, the pressure upon Mr. Rooskveit to accept the Re- 
publican Presidential nomination would be tremendous. As 
we have intimated, however, the personality of CuaruLes E. 
Huaurs may by that time loom so large on the horizon that 
the Republicans will feel confident of their ability to win in 
the national contest under his leadership. As for Mr. CHartes 
F. Murpuy, he has pocketed the price of his bargain. By 
brutal and brazen treachery at Buffalo he drove tens of thou- 
sands of Democratic voters out of their party, and the thirty 
pieces of silver paid to Jupas are his. He has elected his 
State Senators and Assemblymen and all of his nominees 
for judgeships, except one. Will he cling to Hearst any 
longer, now that Hearst has nothing more to give him? The 
position which the New York Democracy will take in 1908 
depends to a very large extent on the answer to that question. 
Whether Mr. Murry could now be ousted from the control 
of Tammany Hall by Ricuarp Croker himself is doubtful. 
We do not believe that Croker will make an effort in that 
direction, and we should not be greatly surprised to see a 
reconciliation between Tammany Hall and Mayor McCLe..an. 
Danger makes strange bedfellows, and unquestionably this 
election has shown that Hearstism is a grave menace to the 
Empire commonwealth. 

There never was any ground for the extravagant prediction 
that the Republican nominee would be elected by a plurality 
of 200,000 or over. Nothing approaching such a_ plurality 
was ever gained in New York in a non-Presidential year, 
except in 1882, when Grover CLEVELAND was chosen Governor 
by a majority of more than 190,000, through the organized 
desertion of Judge Fonaer by the Buatne Republicans. For 
upwards of a generation New York has been a close State in 
non-Presidential years. That Hucues should have won by 
upwards of sixty thousand is really a remarkable triumph, 
for which he personally and his Democratic supporters de- 
serve most of the credit. It is generally conceded that the 


difference in registration between Presidential years and off-. 


years is made up almost wholly of Republican votes. It fol- 
lows that if there had been as many votes registered as there 
were in 1904, Hucues would -have won by more than one 
hundred and fifty thousand. With ihe registration such as 
it was, he may well feel satisfied with obtaining a plurality 
more than three times larger than RooseveLt secured eight 
years ago. 


Hearstism was beaten, not only in New York, but in Mas- 
sechusetts, Tllinois, and California. In Massachusetts, 
District-Attorney Moran, far from rivalling the record made 
two years ago by ex-Governor Douatas, fell far short of at- 
taining the vote cast for the Democratic nominee last year. 
The city of Boston gave him a plurality of less than 14,000 
against the 33,000 which Dovctas got. In Chicago, the 
Hearst judiciary ticket polled only about 30,000 votes, which 
is less than the strength usually exhibited by the Socialist 
party in that city. In California Herarst’s candidate for 
Governor polled a ridiculously small vote. Turning to other 
States, we find that in Pennsylvania, owing largely to the 
desertion of the Fusionists by Mayor Weaver, of Philadel- 
phia, the nominee of the Republican organization, ex-Senator 
Stuart, was elected Governor by a majority of about 100,000. 
Even in the city of Philadelphia, the Fusionist candidate for 
District Attorney was beaten. In New Jersey the Democrats 
seem to have carried the Assembly by a small majority, but 
the Republicans, owing to their preponderance in the Senate, 
will have a majority of about nine on joint ballot. In Rhode 
Island the Democrats secured the Governorship, but the Re- 
publicans got what they most cared for, the Legislature, and 
are expected to give Colonel Cott the seat in the United 
States Senate which, after March 4, 1907, will be vacated by 
Senator Wetmore. In Iowa Governor CumMINS was re- 
elected, but by a greatly reduced plurality, the shrinkage of 
which seems to have been due partly to tariff-revisers who 
have become doubtful of his loyalty, and partly to stand- 
patters who more or less openly supported the Democratic 
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nominee. In a word, CuMMINS seems to have played the part 
of a trimmer, and to have come near falling between two 
stools. 
against certain members of the present House of Representa- 
tives failed everywhere except in the New York district repre- 
sented by Mr. James Wapswortu, who last winter opposed 
the Meat Inspection bill recommended by the administration. 
The net result of the contest for control of the House of 
Representatives in the Sixtieth Congress is that the Repub- 
lican plurality will be cut down by about a third. To re- 
tain, however, a plurality of about sixty in a non-Presidential 
year must, in view of the precedents furnished during the last 
four decades, be recognized as a notable victory. 

Mr. Hearst is useful in politics very much as hell-fire is 
useful at camp-meetings. The fear of him arouses the care- 
less and fills the anxious-seat with awakened consciences that 
yearn to be good. A just appreciation of the alternative ever 
stimulates solicitude for salvation. If we had not been 
threatened with Hearst, we should not now have Hugues. 
Mr. Hearst must be recorded as a sort of a backhanded bless- 
ing, the kind. that brightens as it takes its flight. 





Mr. Lewis S. Cuanuer ran far ahead of Hearst, and at 
this writing seems to have been elected Lieutenant-Governor 
of New York. He is a decent, generous-minded, and sincere 
man, who has given evidence for years past of his desire to 
serve the people to the best of his ability. But he would make 
a highly speculative Governor of New York, and his election 
will constrain Mr. Hucues to take particular care of himself. 
With Mr. Bruce behind him, Mr. Hucues would have felt 
at liberty to eat and drink as usual, cross the street without 
a policeman to steer him, and incur the ordinary hazards of 
living. With Mr. Cuanuer next in line, he will be expected 
to carry prudence to the verge of timidity. He may go afish- 
ing, but we should question the advisability of hunting deer 
in the Adirondacks in the company of Timoruy L. Wooprurr, 
whose habit is to shoot due east. 


The chief, if not indeed the only, person of repute in the 
community who strenuously advocated the election of Mr. 
Hearst was Mr. Natuan Straus; consequently his eulogistic 
letter, possessing a somewhat familiar ring, was printed as 
an advertisement in all the papers. It made an impressive 
showing, and the accompanying portrait was certainly a 
triumph of the printer’s art, although we seem to feel that 
Mr. BrisBane slipped a cog when he failed to add, “of R. H. 
Macy & Co.,”—-a delicate attention which we are sure would 
have been deeply appreciated. It was natural, fitting, and 
deubtless good business on Mr. Natuan’s part. to add his star 
to the Hearst bunch. Meanwhile, Mr. Oscar kept busy 
writing letters in support of Mr. Hucues, until he was lassoed 
by a strong right arm in Washington and yanked into the 
cabinet. We haven’t heard about Mr. Istwwor. Probably he 
was ’tending store. 


It is evidently not going to be easy to allay the irritation 
felt in Japan at the exclusion of Japanese children from San 
Francisco schools which are attended by white pupils. Since 
we discussed the subject last week evidence has accumulated 
that Secretary Metcatr is likely to find the Education Board 
of San Francisco intractable, because that body, like the other 
municipal authorities of that town, have for some years repre- 
sented organized labor, which is determined to make Cali- 
fornia an undesirable place of residence not only for the 
Chinese, but for all other Orientals. Neither will the Secre- 
tary find it easy to induce the Legislature to repeal the law 
under which the Education Board acted, for, although the 
labor-unionists have not yet acquired a majority of the Legis- 
lature, they constitute a very strong minority. We seem 
likely, therefore, to be obliged to face the fundamental ques- 
tion, Does a treaty concluded by our Federal government 
bind our constituent States? Is such a treaty “the law of the 
land” in the sense that our Federal Executive or Judiciary 
can treat as invalid the statute of a State that contravenes 
it? What foreign powers think of the assertion, more than 
once made and acted upon by us, that our Constitution does 
not permit the Federal government to coerce States into com- 
pliance with treaty obligations, was so distinctly declared in 
the famous McLeop case that it may be worth while to recall 


The campaign of the American Federation of Labor 
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the peremptory position taken by Great Britain in that affair. 
In the autumn of 1840 a Canadian named ALEXANDER McLrop 
was arrested at Lewiston, New York, and committed to the 
Lockport jail, on the charge that he had confessed to having 
fired the shot by which an American named Amos DurRFEE 
was killed on the night when a vessel named the Caroline was 
captured in American waters by a party of Canadians. The 
British government forthwith demanded the release of the 
prisoner, but ForsytH, who was then Secretary of State, 
replied that the offence of which McLrop was accused had 
been committed in the territory and against the laws of the 
citizens of the State of New York; that it came within the 
jurisdiction of her tribunals; that the jurisdiction of each 
State of the Union was, within its proper sphere, perfectly 
independent of the Federal government; and that any Federal 
interposition would therefore be improper. 


Subsequently, Mr. Fox, the British minister at Washington, 
was instructed by her Majesty’s government—Lord PALMeEr- 
stoN was then Secretary for Foreign Affairs—to address a 
note to DaANieL Wesster, who had succeeded Forsytu as Secre- 
tary of State, in which “the immediate release of Mr. ALEx- 
ANDER McLrop” was “demanded.” The British government 
went on to point out that it could not “ admit for a moment ” 
the doctrine that the Federal government had no power to 
interfere and that the decision must rest with the State of 
New York. The relations of foreign powers were with the 
Federal government, and when reparation was demanded for 
a wrong done by a State, it was to the Federal government 
that the aggrieved foreign power must look for redress. To 
concede that the Federal government had no control over a 
State would lead logically to the assumption that the Union 
did not exist so far as foreign powers were concerned, and to 
the accrediting of foreign diplomatic agents, not to the Fed- 
eral government, but to each separate State, and would make 
their relations of peace and war with each State depend upon 
the results of their separate intercourse with such State. All 
the facts in this interesting case will be found set forth in 
the lately published sixth volume of the History of the United 
States by Mr. Joun Bach McMaster, but we may note here 
that Dante, Wesster, in his answer to Mr. Fox, evaded the 
point just recalled, and, by providing for the prisoner eminent 
counsel, including the United States District Attorney for 
the Northern District of New York, secured his acquittal, 
whereby the incident was closed. We have reproduced a 
small part of the diplomatic correspondence to show, what 
might be overlooked, that Japan has a British precedent for 
declining to recognize any alleged inability of our Federal 
government to prevent the State of California from dis- 
criminating against Japanese children in schools, to the con- 
travention of the treaty which assured to the Japanese the 
privileges granted to the most favored nation. Suppose that 
Japan should say that, just as Great Britain, through the 
raouth of Lord PauMerston, threatened in 1841 to deal di- 
rectly with the State of New York, the Mikado, on his part, 
will deal directly with the State of California? 

This is a difficulty which was foreseen by the framers, 
champions, and earliest expounders of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, but at that time they did not dare to deal with it ef- 
fectually. As it was, the Constitution framed at Philadelphia 
in 1787 could not have secured ratification had not the State 
conventions in certain indispensable States practically con- 
ditioned their assent on the immediate addition of the first 
ten amendments, which substantially embody a bill of rights. 
Tf the Constitution had explicitly declared that the whole power 
of the Federal Executive and Judiciary should be used to en- 
force compliance with treaties on a constituent State, the 
proposed Federal organic law would not have had a chance 
of adoption. For the new Union was to inherit the treaties 
made under the Articles of Confederation, among which was 
the treaty of peace with Great Britain (1783), which pre- 
scribed that debts due to British merchants before the outbreak 
of the War of Independence should be collectable in American 
courts, and that loyalists should be undisturbed in life, lib- 
erty, or property. It is well known that these treaty obliga- 
tions were defied in several States, and that to this day the 
wrong then done to many a creditor or loyalist has never been 
redressed. But, although the signers of the Constitution of 
1787 did not venture to make the Federal Executive and the 
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Federal courts the enforcers of treaty obligations (but con- 
fined themselves to saying that the judges in every State 
“shall” hold themselves bound by treaties), the danger of 
omitting to do so was not, as we have said, lost sight of. 


Thus, for example, Mapison, in No. 48 of the Federalist, 
pointed out that as the Constitutions of the States differ much 
from each other, it might happen that a treaty or national law 
of great and equal importance to the States would interfere 
with some and not with other Constitutions, and would conse- 
quently be valid in some at the same time that it would have 
no effect in others. In fine, the world would see for the first 
time a system of government founded on an inversion of the 
fundamental principles of all governments; it would see the 
authority of the whole society subordinated everywhere to the 
authority of the parts; it would see, in a word, a monster in 
which the head was under the direction of the members. So, 
too, ALEXANDER Hamiiton, in No. 80 of the Federalist, recog- 
nized that the Union would undoubtedly be answerable to 
foreign powers for the conduct of its members. He added that 
the responsibility for an injury ought always to be accompanied 
with the means of preventing it. He went on to say that, as 
the denial and perversion of justice by the sentences of courts, 
as well as in any other manner, is with reason classed among 
the just causes of war, it would follow that the Federal Judi- 
ciary ought to have cognizance of all causes in which the 
citizens of other countries are concerned. This he pronounced 
no less essential to the preservation of the public faith than 
to the security of the public tranquillity. It is, nevertheless, 
a fact that Congress has never yet passed laws giving the 
Federal Executive or the Federal courts the power to enforce 
treaty obligations, in case these should be contravened by the 
Constitution or laws of a particular State. So long as this 
remains true it is obvious that our Federation lacks one of 
the essential definitions of a nation. For our Federal govern- 
ment, while assuming treaty obligations to foreign powers, 
either lacks constitutionally, or from timidity has failed to 
assert, the means of living up to them. 

On November 3 an event pregnant with vast possible im- 
portance to Cuba took place in Havana, when, at a national 
convention of the Moderates, it was unanimously decided to 
dissolve the party, in order to give General Ruts Rivera, 
who lately had an interview with Secretary Root, an oppor- 
tunity of organizing a new party with constitutional rather 
than political aims. We pointed out last week that the second 
Cuban experiment in self-government is virtually certain to 
prove a failure if it be econdyeted under the existing insular 
Constitution, which withholds the franchise from resident for- 
eigners, and confers it upon uneducated negroes, who con- 
stitute the bulk of the so-called Liberal party. This is as clear 
to intelligent white citizens of Cuba as it is to onlookers, and 
General Rivera goes to the root of the matter when he pro- 
poses that a new party should be formed for the purpose of 
urging the United States not to withdraw their forces a second 
time from Cuba until after the formation of a new Constitu- 
tion under which the next general election shall be held. He 
would have the intervening government declare the present 
Constitution null and void, and convoke a constitutional 
convention, to be chosen with due precautions as to the quali- 
fications of its members. , 





Pursuing this idea, General Rivera went on to outline 
the fundamental provisions which, in his opinion and that 
of the Moderate party, the new Constitution ought to contain 
if peace, order, and prosperity are to be maintained by the 
Cubans themselves, without the necessity of again invoking 
American interference. He suggested that foreigners who had 
lived a certain length of time in Cuba should be allowed to 
vote at municipal elections without abjuring allegiance to 
their native land, and he would at the same time offer them 
strong incentives to become naturalized by making drastic 
changes in the basis of the électoral system. To that end 
he would substitute for universal suffrage plural voting as 
it is practised in Belgium since the last amendment of the 
Belgian Constitution—a system which gives more voting 
weight to the landowner, the man who has accumulated cap- 
ital, or the highly educated man than to him who possesses 
neither property nor education. Perhaps the same end could 
be attained less invidiously by the rigorous enforcement of 


an educational qualification. General Rivera also advised 
that under a new organic law the President of Cuba should 
be chosen for six years, but should be ineligible for reelection, 
thus depriving him of a motive for exercising undue pressure 
on the electoral machinery. There is reason to believe that 
such a movement as General Rivera and the Moderates mean 
to launch would command the zealous support of the Spanish 
and other foreign merchants, landowners, and capitalists, who 
own a great part of the most valuable plantations, and are 
most deeply interested in the welfare and progress of ‘the 
asland. 


Every once in a while the arithmeticians figure up the 
changes which have been made in President Rooseve.t’s 
cabinet, and find them numerous. Then we are reminded 
that when Mr. Roosrevett suddenly found himself President, 
on that direful day in the fall of 1901, he said that he would 
keep McKINntey’s cabinet, and invited them all to remain. 
No one who has been familiar with administrations believed 
that he could. Mr. Roosrvett soon found that those were 
right who told him that he would not be able to keep this 
determination. No man can be wholly happy with all of an- 
other man’s family. Mr. Gace could not agree with the 
President, for example, because their ways were different. 
Mr. SHaw came because of a misunderstanding, and now it 
seems that his ways are alsc not as Mr. Rooseve.t’s, nor have 
they been for some time. But these and other changes do 
not indicate that Mr. Roosevett has a fickle disposition. No 
change has been causeless, and one or two changes that were 
expected at the beginning have not been made. Secretary 
Hircucock, for instance, has “made good,” and remains. 
Postmaster-General SmitH went for reasons which he under- 
stands, and he has no complaint to make. Postmaster-General 
Payne died. Mr. Corretyou and Mr. Moopy have simply 
been shifted from one department to another. It was not the 
President’s doings that took Mr. Root out of the War De- 
partment. Mr. Hay died, and the President testified to con- 
tinued confidence in Mr. Root by appointing him head of the 
State Department. Pennsylvania took Mr. Knox out of the 
cabinet and put him in the Senate. Mr. Moopy and Mr. 
CorteLtyou having been detailed to departments which had 
been vacated, one by death and the other by transposition, 
two new cabinet officers, Metcatr and Morvon, were necessary. 
Morton properly left for business reasons, and the President 
has Bonapartr. ‘The President has not changed his mind 
about any of his cabinet, or, with three exceptions, about any 
of McKIntey’s, and as to one of these the change was favorable. 
As to Joun Hay, of whom Mr. Roosrve.t was once desired 
to rid himself, he would have kept him even if he had not liked 
him personally, because he regarded him as complementary 
to himself—and he was so even more than the world knows. 





In the States of New York and Massachusetts especially 


* the recent campaign has been distinguished by some unwhole- 


some excitement of the public mind. The revolt against the 
social forces that have long dominated the country became 
occasionally, in effect at least, a revolt against established and 
approved institutions, against valuable assets of civilization, 
and sometimes against the spirit of the law. The prevailing 
outcome, affecting all who participated in the struggle, was an 
attack of nerves and hysteria, and the noise of the pursuers 
and the victims often drowned the many words of wisdom 
and of sound incentive which were frequently spoken, notably 
once by Secretary Roor. A few years ago it would have 
seemed so elementary as to be nonsensical to suggest that a 
dignified government is better than one which makes a pother 
about all that it does. A gocd deal of good has been accom- 
plished, and in its accomplishment it has been shown that the 
good might have been done long ago and under laws that have 
long existed. Could it not have been done more sedately? 
Would not $100,000 fine on conviction of rebating have at- 
tracted the attention of uncaught sinners to their danger if 
it had been imposed in the usual orderly course of justice? 
Would such enforcement of the law have left to the com- 
munity the somnolent feeling that the quiet infliction of such a 
penalty in due course is, after all, but one of the attributes 
of the ordinary manners and morals of business? It is bad 
for the community if it can only be awakened to the sinfulness 
of sin by demonstrative punishments that also convince people 
that not only are all men sinners, but the kind of sinners 
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that ought to wear stripes and pay back their stealings. Yet 
it may be so. The public mind is indeed awakened; but it 
is to be hoped that people will not be led to believe that all 
husbands are wife-beaters because they have been aroused to 
the enormity of wife-beating by the spectacle of one sinful 
husband reduced to pulp on the market-place by an over- 
excited sheriff. Yet the overexcitement may be justified for 
the moment. At least of one thing we are sure—the popular 
excitement will wear out. May the sad and bad causes which 
have justly aroused it not be forgotten by reason of the present 
nervous tensicn! 


One of the useful citizens of the country is Mr. Henry B. 
BuacKWELu. He now recalls a statement made by the famous 
Governor ANDREW in 1867. These were Governor ANDREW’S 
words: 

The first thing New England needs to do is to take the lead in 

free trade and unrestrained commerce all over the continent of 
America. We need the Canadas and we need Mexico as new hunt- 
ing-grounds for the active enterprise and thrift of our American 
mechanics. 
Mr. BiackweE.t does well to remind us that a Governor of 
Massachusetts recognized as a truth a belief that is now en- 
tertained by Governor GuILp, and perhaps by all New-England- 
ers who are not too much engaged in their own private affairs. 
It is one of the phenomena of human experience—inseparable 
from trade especially—that one’s own favorable bank balance 
either glorifies or obscures the balance on the wrong side 
which keeps one’s neighbor awake when he ought to be asleep, 
cr which shows that something is going wrong in the com- 
munity. New England is eminently in need of markets in 
which to sell her manufactured products. She is precisely in 
this respect in the same economic and industrial position as 
that of old England. Old England grew rich through many 
prosperous years by sitting up and taking notice of this, and 
being able to do for herself. But it does not do New England 
any good to sit up and take notice, for she cannot avail herself 
of the knowledge so acquired without the consent of other 
parts of the country that now want their share of the pro- 
tection which was first established mainly for the benefit of 
New Engiand. New England has eaten her fruit and wants 
to throw away the bitter rind, but she is restrained by those 
who have still, or think they have, some of the fruit left. 
Besides, some of her own citizens, like Governor DraprEr, 
continue to obtain pleasing bites from the unconsumed apples 
of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and other communities. 
New England can only have the markets that Governor 
Anprew longed for thirty-nine years ago by giving evidence 
of intention to “do something” that will attract a kind at- 
tention to her pecuniary wants. If anything has recently been 
done by her, or seriously threatened, that will restore the 
position which she held when she demanded and obtained 
protection for her cottons and her woollens, time alone can 
tell. 


The railroad dams contrived and built to turn the Colorado 
River back into its course have at last succeeded after several 
failures and a profuse expenditure of money, expert. skill, 
and hard work. ‘The flow into the remarkable Salton sink 
is checked, and the very considerable body of water which has 
accumulated in the great depression, which stretches from 
United States territory well down fnto Mexico, will now 
evaporate in the course of time unless it is further replenished. 
The lake now covers hundreds of square miles of desert to 
a depth that varies from ten to one hundred and twenty feet, 
and is a feature of the far Southwest that provokes thought- 
ful persons to meditation. Some of them strongly favor its 
retention by cooperation of the United States and Mexican 
governmenis, on the ground that it has preved exceedingly 
beneficial to the climate of the whole Southwest of the United 
States and of northern Mexico. The rainfall, it seems, has 
been abundant and beneficent beyond precedent in that region 
during the last two years, and crops have been raised by its 
help where it had not been supposed that crops could be raised 
without irrigation. The theory is that the influence of the 
new Salton Sea has made it possible for thc rain-clouds from 
the Pacific Ocean to cross the desert, whereas aforetime its 
blasting heat used to dissipate them, leaving arid the lands 
beyond, which of late have got their share of rain. This is 
an interesting theory and will doubtless get the full investiga- 
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tion which its importance merits. A very stout string will be 
tied to the Colorado River before it is let out of its course 
again, but if there is a profit in having part of it maintain a 
great lake in the Salton sink instead of runnirg into the 
Gulf of California, the diversion can doubtless be arranged 
and managed now with safety under competent restriction. 
The river has shown what it could do. Perhaps it was worth 
doing. 


Farthest North became American territory some time last 
February, wher. Commander Peary, over ice drifting steadily 
eastward, reached 87° 6’ north latitude. That is thirty-two 
minutes better than the Duke p’Asruzzi’s record of 86° 34’, 
made in 1900, and leaves the marker just about two hundred 
miles from the pole. Commander Peary, his wife, and the 
backers of* the Peary Arctic Club were all very hopeful that 
this year’s attempt to reach the pole would succeed. It should 
have succeeded. It was well planned and the plan apparently 
was well executed. But when everything has been thought of, 
done, and provided for, final success in a polar expedition 
turns on luck and the weather. Prary’s brief preliminary 
report says: “ Beyond 85° six days. Gales disrupted ice, 
destroyed caches, cut off communication with supporting parties, 
and drifted due east.” So the weather and the luck tricked 
him at the critical point, though they left him “ farthest north ” 
as a consolation prize. We are all glad he got that. He is 
coming back without the loss of a man, which is another 
thing to his credit, and with an interesting story about what 
promises to prove the best piece of polar exploration yet. 

We aie a younger people than we were fifty years ago. The 
proportion of babies to the total population has increased. The 
proportion of old peeple has diminished. So says the United 
States census of 1900. Of the babies that are born, three 
now reach the age-of five for every two that reached it fifty 
years ago. Infant mortality has diminished, but old-age 
mortality has increased. Since 1890 the increase of the 
death-rate from 60 to 64 is 7%; from 65 to 69, 644%; from 
70 to 74, 1644%; from 75 to 79, 7%; from 80 to 84, 15%; 
from 85 to 89, 12%; from 90 to 94, 3014%; from 95 up, 2014%. 
That is the record that Dr. Jomn V. SHOEMAKER gleans from 
the census of 1890, and corrects by later information procured 
from Washington. So we die earlier than our grandparents 
did. The reasons suggested for it are that a larger proportion 
of weaklings survive infancy, and that life is more luxurious, 
and the nervous strain of it greater than it used to be. 








The review Jtalia Moderna prints an article on “ The Traf- 
fic in Human Flesh carried on in Central Illinois and the 
Mississippi States,” in which it charges that Italian im- 
migrants are lured from their homes to a miserable fate in 
America by the false representations permitted by the con- 
nivance of high American officials. Very likely that is true, 
but the culpable officials are not officers of the United States 
government, and as the field of their operations extends to 
Italy, it is hard for the American government to get its hands 
on them. If the Italian government will bestir itself to pro- 
tect its own subjects from emigration swindlers, we believe 
it will have hearty cooperation from this side of the ocean. 
Our government is strongly opposed to stimulated emigra- 
tion, for the benefit neither of the emigrants nor of this coun- 
try, but only of the stimulators and whatever rascals they 


represent. United States District-Attorney Stimson in this 


district seems to have his eye on these persons. We observe 


that he lately appointed Mrs. Mary Grace QUACKENBOS a 
special assistant United States District Attorney, and that her 


immediate special duty will be to prosecute one Scuwarrz, 
the proprietor of an employment bureau in New York, charged 


with peonage. The charge is that Scnwartz sent newly- 
come foreigners to turpentine and lumber camps in-the South, 


where they were practically enslaved. Some of them who got 
away have told most pitiful stories of their sufferings. Mrs. 
QUACKENBOS, said to be a lawyer of ability, is employed on 
these cases, because it was through her and as the result of 
visits that she paid to the Southern camps that the Federal 
authorities became interested. 


The Sun’s prophecy that a Democrat would be the next 
Governor of New York has not been fulfilled, but the success- 
ful candidate was the nearest thing to a Democrat that ran. 


—— 
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Mr. Root’s Speech 


BeForE this number of the WEEKLY meets the reader’s eye the 
result of the election in the State of New York will be known, but, 
whatever effect may have been produced at the ballot-box by the 
speech which Secretary Root delivered on November 1, at Utica, 
the speech is destined to be remembered, discussed, and pondered, 
not only for its intrinsic weight and cogency, but’ for its vicarious 
authority, and for the critical circumstances in which it was de- 
livered. On the face of things, the speech seemed to be sent to 
the rescue in response to a Macedonian cry of anxiety and trepida- 
tion on the part of the Republican campaign managers in the State 
of New York, and in the eyes of careful onlookers there had been 
during several weeks abundant ground for misgiving. At the out- 
set, indeed, and for some time afterwards, as we have formerly 
pointed out, the Republican campaign managers were more 
apathetic and more serenely blind to the exigencies of the situation 
than were the Democratic and Republican opponents of W. R. 
Hearst in the municipal contest of 1905. Up to nearly the last 
week in October, the only energetic and effective work done for the 
Republican nominee was performed by Democrats who considered 
that they had been robbed of the representative rights of freemen 
at the Buffalo convention, and who repudiated the notion that they 
were to be bound by party ties which others had violently rent 
asunder. 

It was not, however, in our opinion, a desire to correct the 
blunders of Republican managers, or to reinvigorate at the eleventh 
hour the flagging energies of his party, which impelled the Presi- 
dent of the United States to an interference in local politics that is 
entirely unique in American political history. The reasons 
must plainly have been unusual and overmastering that led Mr. 
RoosEVELT to break a precedent to which all of his predecessors 
had conformed, and from which he had primarily no intention of 
diverging. What were those reasons? In the first place, he owed 
it to himself, and to the reputation built up by him among his 
countrymen and throughout the world, a reputation which has be- 
come a national asset, to repudiate the parallel drawn between his 
own genuine reforms, prompted by sincere aspirations for the public 
good, and the mock reforms, infected with malignant appeals to 
class jealousy and envy, which form the stock in trade of the 
nominee of the Buffalo convention. It was not only the President’s 
right, but it was his duty, to preserve intact the trust and respect 
of his countrymen, by protesting with indignant emphasis that he 
had no part or lot in the base counterfeit who had stolen the livery 
of reform to serve the devil in. Nor was this the only irresistible 
motive for Federal interposition, though this might have sufficed. 
To the mind of TikoporE Roosevett there was something ghastly 
and appalling in the thought that the seat of the magnanimous, 
beloved, and ill-fated McKrn.ey, done to death in the act of kindly 
greeting, might, if the Democratic nominee should gain the Govern- 
orship of New York, come to be occupied by the very man who, 
in Mr. Roosrvett’s firm belief, was morally responsible for his 
predecessor’s assassination. Those were the thoughts in Mr. Rooss- 
VELT’S mind when, almost at the last moment, he decided that he 
should be recreant to the oath that he took on his inauguration if 
he did not stand forth and proclaim boldly his innermost convic- 
tions. Moreover, as was pointed out in an article reprinted by us 
two weeks ago from the North American Review, all apprehensions 
and predictions of a catastrophic outcome of universal suffrage have 


rested upon anticipation of a day when the forces of vice, envy, . 


and ignorance should find themselves in a majority and brutally 
exercise their power. President Roosrveitt seems to have feared 
that. such a day might be at hand, and he felt it a supreme and 
imperative duty to do what in him lay to quiet the apprehension, 
falsify the prediction, and avert the catastrophe. 

If, now, we look at the intrinsic merit of the speech, we must 
acknowledge that it has justly been described as one of the most 
extraordinary ever delivered from an American platform—extraor- 
dinary in its phraseology, in its vitriolic analysis of the career 
and character of the candidate opposed, and in its melodramatic 
force. No such scathing arraignment of a nominee for public office 
ever before came from the lips of a cabinet officer, or, indeed, from 
the lips of any American statesman. JOHN RANDOLPH was an 
expert in the art of galling vituperation. Roscoz ConKLING could 
be withering in sarcasm and invective. But Root, at Utica, showed 
himself a master of lofty, yet biting and blasting, scorn. Notice- 
able, also, was the skill of the veteran lawyer, which made the 
object of denunciation testify with damnatory efficiency against 
himself. Instead of quoting from Republican assailants of the 
Democratic nominee, or dealing in hearsay or innuendo, Roor pro- 
duced the files of the Hearst newspapers to make good his charge 
that the individual responsible for such execrable promptings in 
cold type is not only unworthy of public office, but of toleration in 
private life. Thus, after reviling McKinitey for making an inter- 
national cur of his country, and proclaiming him an abject, futile, 
and incompetent poltroon, Hearst offered through his newspapers, 
in April, 1901, the suggestion that institutions, like men, will last 
until they die, and if bad institutions and bad men can be got rid 
of only by killing, then the killing must be done. Two months 





afterward, again suggestively, Mr. Hearst inquired through his 
newspapers whether the assassination of Marat by CHARLOTTE 
Corpay had not changed history to some extent, and whether even 
the murder of LincoLn had not hastened the era of American good 
feeling, and, perhaps, prevented the renewal of fighting between 
brothers. The truth, of course, is that no other event had so 
calamitous an effect upon the South, and upon the country as a 
whole, as the murder of LincoLn, for it led to the vindictive 
blunders of the reconstruction period. What wonder is it, asked 
Mr. Root, that the weak and excitable brain of CzoLaosz should 
answer to such sardonic and Satanic suggestions as these? The 
assassin never knew McKINLey, and had no real or fancied wrongs 
of his own to avenge. He did but respond to the lesson he had 
learned that it was a service to mankind to rid the earth of a 
monster. Where did he learn the lesson? Mr. Root replies that 
the foremost teacher of such lessons to CzoLGosz and his kind 
was and is Mr. WitttAM RANpoLPeH Hearst with his yellow jour- 
nals. He went on to say that the legitimate consequence of the 
teaching, still continued day by day in the Hearst newspapers, 
must be other weak dupes playing the réle of CzoLGosz; other 
McKInteys stretched upon the bier; discord, malignity, and bloody 
strife, instead of the peace, order, and brotherly kindness that ought 
to reign throughout the land. In the course of the campaign, 
HEARST often took the name of LINCOLN in vain, but, as Mr. Roor 
pointed out, it is not the spirit of Lincotn that animates his 
newspapers; it is the spirit of malice for all and charity toward 
none; it is the spirit of anarchy, of communism, of Kishinef and of 
Bielostok. 

It is also but just to recognize that, in another part of Mr. 
Root’s speech, one was reminded of the philosophic breadth of 
BurRKE’S exposition of political principles and political phenomena. 
We have in mind particularly a passage in the peroration, where 
the Secretary warned his auditors that the election of a rabid 
extremist like HEARST would lead inevitably to a reaction against 
all true reform and genuine redress ef grievances. For there is no 
enemy of true reform so fatal as sham reform; that is, no enemy 
of the sincere and faithful publie servant, who tries by patient and 
well-aimed effort to frame and to enforce just laws, like the selfish 
agitator who is seeking only his own advancement; nor, in fine, 
is there any ally of unscrupulous wealth so potent as the violent 
demagogue who drives honest and conservative men away from 
the cause of real amelioration by the intemperance of his words 
and the extravagance of his proposals. It was on this ground that 
Mr. Root appealed to New York working-men to say whether they 
believed in President RoosEvett, and approved of his method of 
preventing and punishing corporate wrong-doing, and whether they 
wished to enable him to continue to pursue that method with suc- 
cess. If they replied in the affirmative, he said, they should help 
the President by voting against Hearst, for he could aver, with the 
President’s authority, that the immediate and inevitable effect of 
HEArst’s election would be to deprive Mr. Roosevett of the moral 
support of the State of New York, to strengthen his political 
opponents, secret. or avowed, and to weaken and embarrass him in 
the prosecution of his policy. That is unquestionably true, and, in 
the interest of the nation, the truth needed to be driven home. 





Literary Landscapes 


Tr is difficult to know whether we love scenery because it reminds 
us of poetry, or poetry because it reminds us of scenery. It is cer- 
tain that the chief charm of literature is its power of evoking 
memories. What we iike in books is a verbally wrought image of 
our own experiences; a little heightened perhaps, more melodra- 
matic, or logical and defined, or even more tragie and. grand, yet 
in some shape or other it is our own incomplete experience, our own 
half-rounded thought, our own inadequate theory of life that we 
greet with delight when we find it in literature. A new-born babe, 
even if he understood words, would take no pleasure in poetry, be- 
cause it would appeal to no experience he had had as yet. It is for 
this reason that Mother Goose appeals so strongly to the awaken- 
ing intelligence. It sets forth dramatically and with unexpected 
turns of fancy the primary and elementary experiences, such as, 


“Cock a doodle doo, 
My dame has lost her shoe.” 


Every child of two years has experienced the crowing of a rooster 
and the losing of a shoe, and the combination of the two—the 
crowing of the rooster leading in the misfortune, heralding it, as 
it were—adds just the touch of completeness which lifts literature 
above life, idealizing and giving sequence and continuity to what 
seems in the passing actuality but broken and: disconnected frag- 
ments. When the famed black hen is introduced as laying eggs 
for the aristocracy, the idealizing touch, the note just above nature, 
is given when, in the last two lines, 


“Gentlemen come every day 
To see what my black hen doth lay,” 
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—it gives to the hearts of men that unwonted reverence for and in- 
terest in the deeds of the lower animals which are lacking to reality. 
So to return to poetry and landscape it is difficult to make out 
which comes first, the love of the scenery for the sake of the words 
we know about it, or the love of the words for the scenes it evokes. 
Certain it is that all poetry is replete with scenery, and that each 
poet has his own special field, his given part of the universe, where 
he is at home and where he can give us the keenest reminiscences 
of our own best moments in the world. CHAUCER is happiest with 
spring flowers, when April showers have pierced the March winds 
and bathed the vines in the liquor which shall engender the blos- 
som, “ whan smallé fowlés maken melodie,” and the early morning 
sun bathes the world.in gold. The Elizabethans took wild liberties 
with the sky, treating its regularly shifting scenery to grandilo- 
quent words, but most careless and unscientific observations, while 
they lavished truthful tenderness and minute exactitude upon the 
flowers—the hot lavender, streaked gillyflowers, daffodils 


“That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty; violets dim 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes.” 


The tradition of a beautiful and exact handling of flowers is con- 
tinued in MrILTon, who notes the “ gadding vine,” the “ rathe prim- 
rose that forsaken dies,” “ the tufted crowfoot and pale jessamine,” 
“the white pink and the pansy freaked with jet,” “ the cowslips wan 
that hang the pensive head,” and daffodillies that “ fill their cups 
with tears.” 

A new kind of love for all nature, for rugged and rough scenery, 
and for every common sight comes in with the nineteenth century. 
WorpsworTH was the great apostle of the new cult. No detail, no 
combination escapes him, and he feels that almost new sensation 
of the commingling of man and nature, of there being no set 
boundaries where the personality of man leaves off and the outer 
world begins. 

SHELLEY, like the ethereal sprite he was, had his thoughts fixed 
on the sky and its shifting scenery, , 


“Loose clouds like earth’s decaying leaves are shed,” 
the wild west wind, 


“The icy moons most cold and bright 
And mighty suns beyond the night.” 
The moon that was “ pale for weariness 
Of climbing heaven and gazing on the earth—” 
or was 
“like a dying lady lean and pale, 
Who totters forth, wrapped in a gauzy veil 
Out of her chamber, led by the insane 
And feeble wanderings of her fading brain.” 


His whole soul was interpenetrated by the glory of the sky and his 
imagination like the “air dissolvéd star ” about which it played. 


KEATS was ever sensitive to the charms of an open casement, 
“Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn—” 


as in the “ Nightingale,” or as in “ Psyche,” just 


“a casement, ope at night 
To let the warm love in,” 


or as in the “ Ode to Indolence,” 


“The open casement pressed a new-leaved vine, 
Let in the budding warmth and throstle’s lay.” 


Browntne has perhaps the widest swath of precise observation 
together with deepest feeling for nature of them all, combining the 
tenderness of the earlier poets toward the quaint, small, enamelled 
faces of the flowers, with the wide sweeps of WorpswortH and the 
mystic sense of SHELLEY. 

It would be difficult to watch the last of sunset over a wide 
stretch of country without remembering the lines: 


“Where the quiet-colored end of evening smiles, 
Miles on miles, ; 
On the solitary pastures where our sheep, 
Half asleep, 
Tinkle homeward thro’ the twilight, stray or stop 
As they crop—” 


or to see the lined fir-trees on the hillside without seeing them 
more like black-robed friars marching up. 
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SWINBURNE is preeminently the poet of the sea, and of the man on 
and in the sea: 


*T will go down to the great, sweet mother, 
Mother and lover of men, the sea—” 


So do the poets, gathering up the dust of fleeting impressions, 
recreate the earth and cover it over with a vivifving garment of 
thought, putting order and exactitude into our vague and chaotic 
impressions, and enhancing its beauty by fitting it to noble sounds. 





Personal and Pertinent 


PROFESSOR JOHN W. BurGEssS, who began his lectures the other 
day, in so surprising a fashion, at the Berlin University, is a 
graduate of Amherst College, and has long been devoted to German 
thinking on the American democracy. He ventured to the North 
after the civil war, in which he had carried a Union musket, from 
eastern Tennessee. So great was his horror of the Democratic party 
of 1864 that he has successfully tried to remain a Republican. He 
did not like Mr. BLAINE, for instance. in 1884, but he declined to 
vote for GRovER CLEVELAND, whom he did like, because, as he said 
to a friend, “I shall never vote for the candidate of a party that 
declared the war a failure.” This was a prejudice, if it was a 
prejudice, that had lasted for twenty years, but, after all, why call 
it a prejudice? It was the persistence of an idea which had been 
lodged in a youthful mind at a time when it was aroused and stimu- 
lated as it could never be again. If a man who had not been fighting 
for his home and for his notion of free government and liberty had 
said this, one might laugh at him, or worse; but BurGEss cannot 
be laughed at or beaten indifferently because the great passion of 
his youth still governs him. What he said in 1884 shows how 
supreme to him was the issue in 1864. 


SAMUEL R. McCatt, whom a Massachusetts district which 
includes Harvard University has just elected for his eighth 
term, is a pleasant gentleman with a commanding reputation for 
ability and independence, and a winning reputation for the kind 
of indolence which ripens the mind and the soul. He has a 
pleasant house on a cliff at Winchester, a cliff which enables him 
to look down upon Epwarp Everett’s old home by the lake. 
When he is at home he sits on his piazza; when he is at Wash- 
ington, and is not making a speech, he sits in a chair or lies on 
a lounge in the Ways and Means Committee Room. Wherever he 
is he is doing his own thinking, and long years have passed since 
any of the bosses have undertaken to suggest any thoughts to 
him. They do not like him in politics, but when the mayor of 
one of the small cities in his district was once asked to run 
against him for the nomination, he thought it over, and said, 
* Well, I guess. I'll let Sam have another term.” The mayor is 
now submerged; SAm has had four more terms and is going to 
have a fifth. He is blessed with money enough to be without 
bother as to the needs of his very large family, while his political 
principles are so much part of him, and his intrepidity so marked, 
that he is not compelled to worry about them. He is never com- 
pelled to sit up nights to try to square a “ prudent” act, or vote, 
with a tender conscience. And yet he has never succeeded in ma- 
king any one whom he has criticised his enemy, despite his inde- 
pendence and his firmness. 


Lord Acton and His Circle, recently published, recalls to a 
commentator on the book NEWMAN’s internal anguish occasioned 
by what seemed to him to be the excessive demands of the ultra- 
montane party of the Church. The revival of the old contest in 
which MANNING and WISEMAN were on the other side, the side 
which was in agreement with Prius, reminds us that Lord Acton 
was something besides a great historian and a great scholar. He 
was a convinced Liberal. In polities he was the devoted friend of 
GLADSTONE; and in religion he was the intimate sympathizer with 
DOLLINGER, with whom he brought GLADSTONE into warm associa- 
tion, an association about which one may read in Mortey’s Life. 
It was an association which at one time led some jumpers at con- 
clusions to think that GLapsToNE could not be a sound Liberal 
because he was manifesting a tendency toward Rome by going so 
often to Germany. But AcrTon was still more; he was a persuasive 
diplomat, and his friend CHARLES Etior Norton tells of most inter- 
esting dinners given by him at the palace in Rome which he took 
for the purpose of campaigning against infallibility—or a papal 
announcement of it—when the ecumenical council of 1870 was to 
hear the Pope’s letter, not then written, or at least issued. Every 
evening, the great prelates and princes of the Church, the diplo- 
mats of Rome and its political and noble temporal magnates, sat 
at the table of Lord Acton and listened to the persuasive and 
forceful talk of the very earnest and very able man. The dinners 
and the talk were not effective, but they must have been very 
entertaining and stimulating—and they ought to make good 
reading. 


————— 







































































KEEPING THE PEACE ALONG THE MEXICAN BORDER 


THE UNCEASING TASK OF THE ARIZONA RANGERS, A PICTURESQUE BODY OF 
FIGHTING-MEN, AND WHAT THEY ACCOMPLISH BY COOLNESS AND BRAVERY 


By CARL M. RATHBUN 








OR years the Far West 


smuggling along the lne was 








has been the synonym 

for daring, recklessness, 

and wild freedom; the 

haunt of the stage-rob- 
ber, the Red Indian, the cattle 
rustler, and the smuggler. 
Driven from the States west of 
the Mississippi, the desperate 
elements of these thinly settled . 
regions have been driven south 
by the relentless progress of a 
higher civilization until they 
foregathered among the moun- 
tain fastnesses and wild table- 
Jands of Arizona and New Mexi- 
co, and made the Mexican 
border a by-word. 

A few short years ago the 
Arizona towns scattered along 
the border were the daily 
scenes of murders and _ fierce 
personal encounters, and the 
smugglers and cattle rustlers 
were grown so bold as to ply 
their business openly. The 
great Sulphur Springs Valley 
and similar open stretches, 
covered for the most part with 
mesquit, now covered with pros- 
perous towns, railroads, and 
other evidences of progress, 
were roamed over by countless 
herds of cattle, and seldom 
visited by any save the cowboy. 
The proximity of Mexico fur- 
nished a never-failing protection 
to the desperado; who, making 
some sudden foray into the cat- 
tle country, would, in a single 








become a recognized trade. So 
well organized were these men 
that the few civil officers and 
scattered troops of United 
States Cavalry were powerless 
against them. They openly 
derided the former, and scat- 
tered at the approach of the 
latter, gathering again in some 
chosen mountain fastness only 
to descend upon some other 
valley long before the troops 
could reach them. 

At this point a bill was 
passed by the Territorial 
Legislature which was destined 
to put to an end the wild, free 
days of the brigandage. On 
Mareh 21, 1901, a bill was 
passed at Phenix empowering 
and directing the Governor to 
cregte a body of Territorial 
officers to be known as _ the 
“ Arizona Rangers,” to consist 
of one captain, one sergeant, 
and twelve privates. The bill 
further provided that the per- 
sonnel of the force should be 
chosen from the pick of the 
cattlemen and law officers on 
the border, and that skill in 
roping, shooting, riding, trail- 
ing, and in general knowledge 
of the country, together with 
a rigid physical examination, 
should determine the fitness of 
applicants for the positions. 
They were to operate in all 
parts of the Territory, but 
especially along the border, in 











night, round up a_ thousand 








head and escape across the 
border with his booty. 

To-day this is changed. The 
immense copper deposits lately 
discovered among the hills, and 
the extension of irrigation in 
the valleys, have been tremendous civilizing agents, but to the 
Arizona Rangers more than to any other one thing may be traced 
the passing of the bad man. 

In the spring of 1901, only five short years ago, things had come 
to such a pass along the border that the smaller cattle-owners were 
almost driven out of business. Banding together in well-organ- 
ized, well-mounted troops, the cattle rustlers were kecome so bold 
as to openly boast of their deeds, and disclaiming the protection 
of night, drove the captured herds across the mountains in broad 
daylight. Added to this the remoter, more mountainous sections 
of the territory were infested by desperadoes of various sorts, and 


Captain Thomas H. Rynning, Commander of the Arizona Rangers 


the cattle country. 

Fourteen men to cover a 
country where some of the 
smaller States of the Union 
could be hopelessly lost! The 
caitle thieves and other des- 
peradoes of the Territory jested about the new force. They were 
to learn, in a few short months, that “he laughs best who laughs 
last.” 

Burton C. Mossman, of Bisbee, was the first to hold commission 
as captain of this unique, semi-military organization. Under his 
direction the new force was recruited, but owing to the generally 
demoralized state of affairs in the Territory the personnel of the 
Rangers was kept as secret as possible for strategical purposes. 
They were empowered to act as general officers of the peace, and 
in addition to their duties in riding the ranges and putting down 
the more desperate elements of outlawry, they could also be called 





























The only Photograph ever ‘taken of the entire force of Arizona Rangers. Only a few Copies of this Picture are in Existence, one 
being in the Possession of President Roosevelt 
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Lieutenant Wheeler, second in Command of the Rangers 


upon by town and county officers in case of need. Usually they 
went in pairs, passing as cattle men. Mounted on the finest horses 
that money could buy, and directed by their commander in ways 
known only to themselves, their mobility reached the uncanny. 
Notorious bad men and enemies of the law generally found them- 
selves in the iron grip of the Rangers before they were aware that 
there were law officers within a hundred miles. Two plucky 
Rangers—more often one—walking coolly into the remotest, wild- 
est haunts of the cattle-rustler or smuggler, where no law officer 
had ever yet dare come, would, by their very daring, paralyze the 
enemy, who before they could fairly recover from the shock, fre- 
quently found themselves, bound and weaponless, “hitting the 
trail” for Tombstone Tucson, or Phoenix, whence their journey 
to the penitentiary or the gallows was swift and certain. 

The desperadoes began to find that they had overlooked two all- 
important factors in the situation; 7. ¢., moral courage and 
discipline. The Rangers operated so secretly, were so fearless, 
could mobilize or scatter so silently and quickly that the cutlaws 
began to entertain for them an almost superstitious fear. Strong- 
hold after stronghold was invaded, and band after band of horse- 
thieves, cattle-rustlers, smugglers, murderers, burglars, illicit 
whiskey sellers, “ bunco ” gamblers, and others who had long plied 
their trades fearlessly, found themselves behind the bars. 

At this “ stage of the game,” March, 1903, a revision of the former 
act of the Legislature empowered the Governor to increase the 
number of Rangers to a total of twenty-six; one captain, one lieu- 
tenant, four sergeants, and twenty privates. With this large in- 
crease in its numbers, the Rangers were now able to operate more 
openly, and to cover some of the remoter sections of the Territory 
which had hitherto been neglected. 

Meanwhile, in September, 1902, the command had passed from 
the hands of Captain Mossman to those of Captain Thomas H. 
Rynning, to whose years of experience on the ranges and among 
the mountains of Arizona had been added the military knowledge 
and skill in handling men gained as sergeant in the United States 
Cavalry and as lieutenant of the Rough Riders in the Cuban cam- 
paign of *98. Rynning at once moved the headquarters of the 
force from Bisbee, where they had been located, to Douglas, a 
new town in the Sulphur Springs Valley, just then in the making. 
The accession of the new captain to the command added to the 
prestige of the Rangers, for Rynning’s bravery, experience, and 
army history were known far and wide in the Southwest. 

No sooner had the new captain fairly recruited the force to its 
limit than the Rangers were put to one of the severest tests of 
courage which they had yet experienced. : 

The town of Morenci, in the northeastern part of Graham 
County, among the mountains, is largely dependent upon the 
mines and smelters of a certain copper company. Here in June, 
1903, the rumblings of discontent among the Mexican miners and 
other foreign elements in both the mines and smelters suddenly 
took shape in one of the most dangerous strikes in the history of 
the Territory. The town was in terror, and the sheriff and his few 
deputies powerless to quell the disturbance. Led on by irrespon- 
sible agitators and maddened with liquor it was feared that the 
Mexican element, actuated by their well-known hate of the 
“ gringoes ” would commit the worst of outrages, and that many 
lives and much property would be lost before the military could 
be brought to the town. In this extremity the Rangers were called 
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for, and with their usual celerity they gathered from far and near 
to the help of the beleaguered population, and, with the assistance 
of the sheriff and the few available deputies, they held a mob of 
over three thousand strikers at bay, preserved order, and protected 
life and property until the Territorial militia and United States 
regulars could be brought in. Owing to their presence and their 
coolness in a deadly emergency not a life was lost, and searcely 
any damage was done to property. 

Later in the same year they settled in fourteen days another 
dangerous strike at Globe, and were also the means of satisfactorily 
arbitrating a savage dispute between the cattle men and the 
settlers in the Mule Mountains, in the southern part of the 
Territory. 

The next momentous occasion for the display of the abilities 
of the Rangers occurred during June of the present year, at the 
time of the strike at Cananea in the State of Sonora, Mexico. 

Cananea, though a Mexican town by position, is in fact an Amer- 
ican town in every other way. As is usual in all such mining 
towns in Mexico, the Mexican workmen far outnumber the white 
population, and it had been known for some time that there was a 
spirit of unrest abroad among the lower classes of the workmen, 
but they had paid no great attention to it, as some such feeling 
is always sure to exist more or less among two different nationali- 
ties working together. But the bad feeling suddenly found a vent 
at the smelter of the company when one of the American bosses 
became embroiled in a heated discussion with some of the Mex- 
ican workmen, and a riot was at once precipitated which for a 
while bade fair to wipe out of existence the comparatively small 
American colony, many of whom were women and children. Mes- 
sages asking urgently for help were wired to Bisbee, seventy miles 
away across the line in Arizona, also to Douglas and El Paso, for 
arms and ammunition. The messages of the company were rein- 
forced by those of the American Consul, and the Americans were 
advised that the occasion called fer the utmost expedition in 
rendering assistance if the American colony in Cananea were to 
be saved. 

The first message arrived in Bisbee, a town of some eighteen to 
twenty thousand inhabitants, about six o’clock in the evening. 
On that evening Captain Rynning, of the Rangers, was on board 
of the train, bound for Bisbee, and in company with two of his 
men who were going to Cananea on’ some regulation matter con- 
nected with their work. When the train pulled into the station 
at Bisbee, Rynning found the town in a turmoil. Men were rush- 
ing hither and thither with arms in their hands; the great store 
of the Copper Mining Company and every other source of supply 
had been denuded of their stock of firearms and ammunition, and 
all the available men of the town were being whipped into hurried 
shape for a dash to the front. 

Taking in the situation at a glance, Rynning took immediate 
command of the mob, and with their willing cooperation the 
discipline of the Rangers again prevailed in a difficult situation 
to bring order out of chaos. Directing his two deputies to proceed 
forthwith to Naco, a town on the El Paso Southwestern Railroad, 
where the Cananea, Yaqui River, and Pacific, the line running to 





























Sergeant Hopkins, one of the two Rangers who held the Situation 
in Hand at Naco during the Canenea Trouble 
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might even at that moment 





the town of Cananea, 





touches the Southwestern, 
about sixty miles distant 
from Cananea, and on the 
international line, and 
telling them to hold care- 
fully in hand the situation 
at that point, he then 
turned his personal atten- 
tion to the organization of 
the Bisbee forces, not for- 
getting meanwhile to wire 
his scattered forces to 
mobilize at once at Naco, 
which they did in the 
short space of ‘thirty-six 
hours. 

Rangers Rollins and 
Hopkins, arriving in Naco 
about seven o’clock in the 
evening, found that al- 
ready the cowboys, miners, 
and other handy citizens 
of the surrounding coun- 
try were gathering at 
Naco, and there’ was 
strong talk of an immedi- 
ate invasion of Mexican 
territory. A small force 
of Mexicans was guarding 
the other side of the line, 
and both parties were pre- 
pared for battle. About 
eleven or twelve o’clock a 
force of the Americans 
undertook to employ a 
stratagem and get across 
the line unobserved, but 
fell into a trap which the 








be making their last stand 
against hopeless odds, and 
the situation was made 
still more urgent by the 
presence of so many help- 
less women and children. 
On the other hand, should 
the American forces cross 
the line it would.create ¢ 
very serious situation from 
the standpoint of interna- 
tional law, as it would be 
nothing less than the in- 
vasion of the territory of 
a friendly power. 

His forces were eager 
for an advance on Cana- 
nea, but the discipline of 
years of army experience 
prevailed, and Rynning 
held back his excited fol- 
lowers with an iron hand. 

A whistle was now 
heard from a locomotive, 
and the headlight of a 
special was seen approach- 
ing from the west. It was 
a train from Hermosillo, 
bearing the Governor of the 
State of Sonora. Governor 
Yzabal, who was well ac- 
quainted with Captain Ryn- 
ning, at once invited him 
to a private conference. 
Rynning told the Governor 
that the occasion was 
urgent, and offered him- 
self and his men as volun- 














teers. Knowing the Cap- 





enemy had_ placed for 
them, and- one of their 
men, in the fusillade 
which followed, was 
wounded and carried off 
by the Mexicans. At this 
opportune time a special from Bisbee arrived with Captain Ryn- 
ning and two hundred and fifty volunteers. Rynning at once 
took command and held a parley with the enemy. The latter, 
now hopelessly outnumbered, wisely suggested that both sides con- 
sider the matter a draw, and on the Americans agreeing they 
drew off. 

Rynning now found himself in a very difficult and delicate 
situation. Sixty miles to the south a few hundred Americans 


Ranger Rollins, who was with 


tain’s military experience 
and the reputation of the 
Rangers, Yzabal at once ac- 
cepted and proceeded to in- 
struct him as to the man- 
ner in which he should proceed. In order to avoid international 
complications the Americans were instructed to cross the line as 
an unorganized mob, and as soon as they were on Mexican soil 
they would be sworn in as Mexican Volunteers by the Governor, 
who held the requisite military authority. 

This was done at once, and the Americans were lined up and 
duly sworn, thus becoming temporarily Mexican troops. Perhaps 

(Continued on page 1649.) 


Sergeant Hopkins at Naco 





























Ranger Holmes, who, in attempting Single-handed to Arrest a Mexican Smuggler and an Indian, was forced to Kill them both 
\ . in Self-defence 
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Drawn by Vernon Howe Bailey 


ANOTHER GREAT BRIDGE WHICH IS SLOWLY THRUSTING ITS STEEL ARM ACROSS THE 
| EAST RIVER BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LONG ISLAND 


THE /BLACKWELL’S ISLAND BRIDGE, WHICH IN THE DRAWING ABOVE IS VIEWED FROM THE FOOT OF EAST SIXTY-FIRST STREET, NEW 
YORK}, WAS BEGUN IN 1901 AND W!LL PROBABLY BE COMPLETED EARLY IN 1908. ALTHOUGH SOMEWHAT SMALLER THAN ITS NEIGII- 
votes TO THE SOUTH, THE WILLIAMSBURG AND BROOKLYN BRIDGES, THIS BRIDGE WILL BE 7000 FEET LONG AND 8614, FEET WIDE. ‘ITS 
5°.0Q0-TON SUPERSTRUCTURE WILL BEAR FOUR TROLLEY AND TWO ELEVATED RAILWAY TRACKS, TWO FOOTWAYS, AND A DRIVEWAY 
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——~ BY TOM MASSON 


HE husband is a unique and interesting appurtenance to 
married jife. While there is much of the time when he 
is 2 mere detail, on certain occasions he has been wont to 
rise even to feminine heights. He is worthy, therefore, of 
something more than a passing glance. 

Is he passing? And if so, is he to be permitted {o-pass without 
even a struggle among the scientists to retain him? 

It seems to us at the present moment that the scientists are 
struggling over many things more unimportant than husbands. 
They have, for example, taken up the source of atems with great 
avidity. Tracking an atom to his ultimate lair is, no doubt, an 
exciting sport. But when you have him at bay, when, cornered 
at last. there is no escape for him, of what real use is he? No self- 
respecting scientist can afford to bring the blush of shame to the 
cheek of an innocent atom just because its atomship cannot sub- 
divide himself any further. It does not pay to hurt the feelings, 
even of an atom, simply for the sake of one’s personal satisfaction. 
Besides, it must have an effect upon one’s character. There are 
higher ideals than this. We can even conceive how the constant 
exposure of unoffending atoms might produce in time an increasing 
narrowness in the scientific mind, which, of course, is greatly to 
be deplored, if such a thing as scientific narrowness can be con- 
ceived of. 

It is granted at the start that some husbands may be smaller 
than some atoms. But the relative sizes of individuals are not 
always in proportion to their importance. And when we consider 
that while the presence of husbands may often be irritating, while 
they frequently cause annoyance and embarrassment, while they 
are generally tactiess, often in the way, are likely to be timid in 
the dark, and display many other unpleasant qualities, they are 
really a necessity, it seems that science should take more alarm 
at their passing: at least that they should not be allowed to pass 
without proper investigation. A suitable congress ought to be 
held about them. Great minds sheuld come together and wag 
portentously over their decadence. Resolutions should be offered, 
papers read and discussed, botels filled, playhouses visited, seeing- 
the-town automobiles hired, and other effective measures used to 
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deal with this growing question. In the mean time, 2 few observa- 
tions may throw some light upon it. 

Several causes contribute to the decadence of husbands. There 
is, of course, no lack of raw material. To get at the lamentable 
truth we must go beyond this. We must analyze conditions. 

For one thing, it can be aflirmed quite positively that: the cost 
of proposing is not what it once was. There used to be a joy 
about’ proposing to,a girl, a sense of excitement, a variety of senti- 
mental emotion which is now no longer permissible, except, pos- 
sibly, in remote country districts. The truth is that girls know 
so much more about love than they did that the glamour is gone. 
Few girls there are now who “tremble with excitement,” whose 
faces are “suffused ” with blushes, whose eyes * drop,” who “ mur- 
mur” softly, and who “sigh” deeply. Indeed, it is getting to 
be perfectly safe to prepose to any girl without enbarrassment.— 
that is to say, without any other embarrassment than we naturally 
always must feel in the presence of a superior being. The conse- 
quence is that it isn’t nearly so much fun. 

To select a form of proposal original enough to arouse any 
girl of to-day would tax the ingenuity of an Edison. In the past, 
many men proposed for the simple sport of it, and got married 
afterwards because they couldn’t help themselves. But now, when 
we are longing to make ardent fools of ourselves, and are forced 
to run up against an educated blonde with an * I’ve-heard-that-all- 
before ” look, what’s the use? ; 

There is also another side to the husband problem besides the 
sentimental, and that is the financial. Keeping a wife in about 
twice the style to which she is accustomed—and nothing short 
of this will do—is an expensive business. Unfortunately, wives 
are not good coilateral. Qne cannct take his new wife to his 
bank, no matter how gilt-edged he himself may consider~her, and 
put her up on a ten-per-cent. margin, while he proceeds te furnish 
her dressmaker’s house with antique furniture from the proceeds 
of the loan. Brides, indeed, are of no commercial value. More 
expensive even than motor-cars, they do not furnish the same 
power to escape from one’s creditors, although many of them have 
speed enough. That is why so many men nowadays are driving 
cars instead of being driven. 
In the days of old, n 
husbands flourished in the 
land, two thousand dollars a 
year was enough to provide 
a man and his wife wich most 
of the distractions of home 
life. For this comfortable 
sum, one could face the ice- 
man, the landlord, the neigh- 
bors, and the prospect of ‘trip- 
lets with a certain surplus of 
composure. Now, with scorn- 
ful remarks front our byide’s 
relatives, and sinking - spells 
in our own minds, we timidly 
begin on five thousand a yer, 
which we shortly diseovey’ is 
hardly sufficient to estblish 
enough credit to live beyond 
it. j 

Why is this? Is #t true 
that the cost ‘of the mecessi- 
ties of life has gone \up so 
much more rapidly than ectr 
power to dabble in >them? 
No. The truth is that the 
whole difficulty, or the most 
of it, lies at the dodr of the 
advertisement writet's, who 
make alluring so mafny more 
things than we used) even to 
be aware of, that there seems 
to be nothing else te do but 
be continuously in delyt_to our 
desires. At the bottom of it 
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all the English language is to blame. It contains too many adjec- 
tives, too many combinations of persuasive words. It is not 
enough, indeed, that we should learn to spell fonetikly; but we 
should have fonetik desires; and how is this possible under our 
present system of philological seductiveness ? 

Art is also responsible. We are making great strides in art to 
the ultimate decadence of husbands. Great artists are now em- 
ployed exclusively, not only to create profitable signs, but to make 
masterpieces of window displays. The result is that no wife can 
walk through a department store without seeing a great many 
things that she did not even know beforehand that she didn’t 
want. 

Under normal human conditions husbands were not hard to 
capture. But now the species is becoming exceedingly shy. It is 
not so much that they shrink from responsibility as from irrespon- 
sibility. They will, if need be, walk the floor at night, make the 
fire, draw the water, and do other menial things popularly sup- 
posed to be done by our foreign population; but when it comes 
to having his wife order so many things that she can get along 
without, the husband naturally revolts, because it so greatly 
handicaps him in buying the things that he can—and ought—to 
get along without. It is doubly hard to look with equanimity and 
abject approval on a new set of mission-made hand-me-down furni- 
ture, or a pair of unnecessary portiéres, or a Russian sable bath- 
robe, when by her not getting them he could have smoked twice 
as many cigars and gone to the races more times than usual. 
This is the hard part for the husband nowadays; to feel that he 
is growing to be less and less a factor in the mismanagement of 
his domestic affairs. It fills him with a deep sense of his own 
irresponsibility. 

He prefers, in too many cases, not to undertake the task, and 
straightway he burrows into his bachelor apartments. 

These dens of celibacy are not what they used to be. It was 
possible at one time to raise a respectable crop of lonesomeness in 
almost any bachelor apartment. And the slightest reflection will 
convince the most superficial thinker that-it does not take a lengthy 
diet of lonesomeness to produce a great yield of young husbands 
to the acre. Indeed, lonesomeness—to switch off suddenly on to 
another simile—is the corner-stone of every altar. It is the fitting 
forerunner of every family. : 

Now, however, it is no longer possible to be as lonesome in a 
bachelor apartmenteas it was. Or, rather, it is not the only place 
that a bachelor is forced to live in. He is, for one thing, in close 
relationship with all of his acquaintances through his telephone; 
he is sought after by his married friends, the men coming to see 
him as often as they can break away from the friction of the 
servant problem, in order that they may enjoy his home comforts, 
and the women: inviting him to dinner, in order that they may 
enjoy the society of a man who does not have to work so hard 
for a living as their husbands, and consequently is likely to be 
more entertaining. Then the bachelor now has his bungalow, 
where he can raise 
friendships and_ the 
kind of flowers he 
likes without having 
to consult his wife’s 
attorney. 

As for the servant 
problem, it is painful 
and extremely = un- 
gallant to record it, 
but in the interests of 
posterity the truth 
should be told; and 
the truth is that the 
average single man 
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When we are forced to run up against an educated blonde with 
an “I’ve-heard-that-all-before ”’. look, what’s the use ? 


will continue to get married, long after it has gone out of style 
with the best people. There will always be old fogies. 

But if marriage is actually to persist in its full force and 
vigor, if husbands are to grow in numbers and enthusiasm, the 
remedy lies largely with the women. For no matter how many 
economic problems may arise, and no matter how man may en- 
deavor to arrange his own material surroundings to suit his own 
comfort, he will still marry, so long as the women he meets 
appeal to his sentiments and not to his intellect. At his approach 
they must ever be timid, must shrink with beating hearts. The 
trouble with most feminine education is that it is too apt to include 
the study of the sentiments. No man likes to feel an encyclopedic 
heart beating next to 
his. He prefers to 
make love in kisses of 
one syllable. 

We have come 
nowadays to dissect, 
to analyze all things. 
Which is bearable in 
most cases. But the 
modern fall of man 
came when girls be- 
gan to study the psy- 
chology of sentiment. 

When at times, in 
our incontinent wan- 





gets better servants, 
gets them easier, and 
gets more out of them 
than the average mar- 
ried woman, and he is 
therefore able to main- 
tain his establishment 
with greater ease and 
comfort. There are 
three reasons for this: 
First, because he is 
single; second, because 
he is a bachelor; and a 
third, because he isn’t 
married. There is also : a 
another reason which 
might be  appropri- 
ately added as a post- 
script, namely, — be- 
cause he is a man. 
Undoubtedly it must now begin to dawn upon us that there is 
much real reason for the decadence of husbands, and as to know 
the truth is one-half of the battle, we must begin to look for a 
remedy. 
_ There can be no question that, in spite of the obstacles men- 
tioned, there is still a latent lingering desire on the part of many 
to get married. Rash people are still trying their hands and 
pocketbooks at it, many of them, when they don’t succeed the first 
time, beginning all over. No doubt tradition, habit. inertia, are 
all largely responsible for this. No doubt a certain proportion 
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In order that they may enjoy the society of a man who does not have to work 
so hard as their husbands 


derings along some 
one of life’s untrav- 
elled byways, removed 
from the whir of edu- 
cational systems, we 
chance upon a_ real 
human girl, a simple, 
beautiful, tender, 
timid, ccurageous, un- 
accomplished, loving 
woman, unconscious 
of herself, who has not 
even learned how to 
blush in good form, 
who, as we look into 
her quiet eyes, makes 
us see visions of every 
good and noble thing 
in the world, then eco- 
nomies vanish, finan- 
cial problems fade, all obstacles are gone. Nothing else matters. 
There is no time to lose! In a whirlwind of magic emotions that 
no scientist has ever been able to dissect—and, thank God! never 
will be—we hurry off by main force to the nearest parsonage. 

And when, twenty or thirty or forty years later, clasping her 
hand lovingly in the fading light of day, we muse joyfully over 
this hopeless youthful indiseretion—considering how beautifully 
it has turned out—we know then that this was one of those cases 
where no mistake was possible, just because there was no reason 
for doing the thing we did. 








































































HOW IRELAND IS SOLVING THE 
PROBLEM OF HER POOR 


THE NOTABLE WORK OF THE CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD 
By SYDNEY BROOKS 








CasTLEBAR, County Mayo, November 3, 1906. 

ASTLEBAR is the county town of Mayo. As such it has 

its asylum, its jail, its court-house, and its barracks. It 

has also a population of some three and a half thousand, 

a village green, and the usual surplusage of churches. I 

do not know what else it has. There are no industries in 
the place whatever, As I look at it and wander about it I am be- 
ginning to think that a smoking factory chimney must be one of the 
most beautiful sights on earth. The main street curves broadly 
upward to the summit of a hill. The shops where they are not 
mean have the yet more depressing effect of a gaudy and preten- 
tious provincialism. Where the hill grows steeper the shops end, 
the roadway gets worse, the litter in the street becomes more 
abundantly noisome, and circular rows of foul, evil-smelling cot- 
tages take the place of the more substantial houses below. Gray, 
wintry-featured, unlovely, Castlebar figures itself to my mind as 
the very type of Irish hopelessness. Stagnation and decay, a sense 
of a battle lost before it had fairly begun, are stamped irretrievably 
upon it. One wonders how the people live, how so expensively 
garish a building as that towering Roman Catholic chapel came 
to be erected amid such squalor and poverty, what possible re- 
sources of recreation and amusement can exist in such a neighbor- 
hood; how ever on earth the people manage to wile through the 
winter months. But these are the commonplaces of Irish travel, 
the stock questions one inevitably asks. The answers seem, 
roughly speaking, to 
be that the people live 
off the farmers and off 


lastingly regret, for the Irish are never so Irish as at a fair. They 
have all the Oriental’s instinct for a bargain, and despise no one 
so much as the man who pays what he is asked; and being the 
keenest witted of people, with a genius of depreciating what their 
heart is set on buying, with an unequalled flow of picturesque 
metaphor, and with the entire hagiology of saints to draw upon 
when they wish to carry conviction, the privilege of assisting at an 
Irish fair is a privilege indeed, if only it is taken advantage of in 
the proper spirit, with a fitting sense of the seriousness of the 
occasion, and with a due suppression of all one’s risible faculties. 
Business is never so earnest an affair as with a people who have 
no conception of time, and it is wholly against decorum to be 
seen to smile at an Irish fair. It puts you at once outside the 
pale, and however much you may be moved by the sight of two 
worthy countrymen, with faces like serious elderly monkeys, 
wrangling over a horse or pig with an easy and dramatic command 
of every move in the game, while a friend stands by as umpire and 
encourager, you must at any cost control your emotions. And not 
only have I missed the Castlebar fair, but I have also lacked 
energy to patronize the dramatic company that gave a one-night 
performance. here. I saw it arrive on the morning of fair-day by 
the same train that took me further west, with all its parapher- 
nalia of beauteous heroine, swelling tragedian, and despicable 
villain complete. But I refrained, not from pride but partly from 
weariness and partly fearing to spoil the sacred recollection of a 
show seen many 
years ago at a one- 
night stand in the 
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one another; that 
though they may 
grumble at the exac- 
tions of the priesthood 
they nevertheless pay, 
and that the assizes, 
an occasional fair, and 
the rare visit of a 
tenth - rate theatrical 
company are their 
only diversions. For 
the rest there is fac- 
tion to occupy them, 
more personal and bit- 
ter in a place of this 
size than in a larger 
town, where it is 
merged in polities. 
The Catholic Trish 
still keep alive and 
operative the tribal 
instinct of association, 
and it works much as 
it worked among 
Guelfs and Ghibellines 
and Montagus and 
Capulets. I do not 
mean that the Castle- 
bar streets ring with 
the blows of contend- 
ing rivalries, but 
merely that its social 
life is penetrated with 
the spirit of faction, 
and that little or 
nothing is done or at- 
tempted without refer- 
ence to the = desires 
and susceptibilities of 





consin. If you have 
never seen a drama 
of the French revolu- 
tion played at a one- 
night stand in the 
backwoods of Wis- 
consin, you cannot 
realize, and, if you 
have, you will always 
cherish and_ protect 
from’ possible rivals, 
its supreme _ perfec- 


It is from’ quite 
other sources than 
these that the inter- 
est and the pleasure 
of my stay at Castle- 
bar have come. I 
have made it my 
headquarters for a 
brief glance round 
the congested  dis- 
tricts, under the 
guidance of a Con- 
gested Districts 
Board inspector. He 
is a Protestant Irish- 
man, 2 Donegal man, 
of the best type, the 
type that has _ pro- 
vided England with 
many of her greatest 
soldiers and _ ablest 
administrators. I 
could imagine him 
equally at home and 
equally competent in 














this or that group. 
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No place, [ suppose, 
can be. dull to those 
who live in it when 
they have the eternal 
game of faction to 
whet their minds on. But the attractions of Castlebar, I confess, 
sare too recondite for the casual sightseer. 

Yet I have spent here some of the pleasantest and most interest- 
ing days of my tour through Ireland. And this in spite of the 
fact that T was away all fair day, and beyond being awakened at an 
unearthly hour by the squeaking of pigs, beyond threading my 
way to the station through hundreds of farmers, all dressed in 
their finest clothes and driving their refractory beasts. before them, 
and beyond coming in on my return for the fag end of the subse- 
quent jollification, saw nothing of the fun. This I shall ever- 
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Service, in Uganda, 
or in the Malay 
Peninsula. W her- 
ever there is practical 
constructive work to 
be done he impresses me as the kind of man to do it. Wherever 
he might be placed in contact with a people in need of guidance 
and enlightenment, his happy mingling of 4rmness and sympathy 
would lead them along the upward path. Bat. instead. of winning 
fame in the outer marches of the Empire he has chosen to enter 
the service of the Congested Districts Board, and to work without 
publicity or hope of popular reward at the hundred.and one fasci- 
nating problems presented to it.. I have not-met in all Ireland a 
man who is better liked. He knows the peoyde and he has their 
confidence. They come to him with their troubles, they consult 
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Where the District Board finds Peace and Contentment if 
nothing else 


him about their marriage settlements, they even—the last token 
of the Celtic Irishman’s trust and affection—confide to him their 
beliefs and superstitions and their wondrous experiences with 
spirits, and fairies, and haunted houses. As an official of the Con- 
gested Districts Board he could do nothing without the goodwill 
of the people, for of all the governing Boards in freiand this is the 
one that has to establish the most intimate relations with those 
for whom and with whom it works. 

The Board was founded in 1891 to deal with the varying prob- 
lems presented by the most backward districts of Ireland. The 
areas in which it is permitted to work are arrived at in this some- 
what rough and ready fashion: _Whenever twenty per cent. of the 
population of a county live in electoral divisions of which the total 
rateable value, when divided by the number of the population, 
gives a sum of less than thirty shillings per head, those divisions 
are officiaily declared to be congested, and therefore ripe for the 
Board’s operations. There are eight counties in Ireland recognized as 
congested, and they range from Leitrim, with its poor-law valuation 
of £1 6s 8d per head, to Galway, with only 17s 10d per head, all being 
situated in the northwest, west, or southwest. The Board’s func- 
tions are to develop these districts by improving live stock and 
methods of cultivation, increasing the size of small holdings, sup- 
plying suitable farm seeds, tree-planting, superintending migra- 
tion and emigration, building roads and piers, etc., encouraging 
fishing, and promoting weaving and spinning, and other home 
industries. These heads fairly cover, I think, most of the Board’s 
activities, but the bare enumeration of them gives no idea of the 
infinitely detailed and humanizing labor that falls to the lot of 
the Board’s inspectors. To survey its entire work would take a 
volume. Here I propose very hastily and imperfectly to describe 
only a single aspect of a single department—namely. its work in 
enlarging small holdings and transferring the people from non- 
economic land to economic. My friend, the inspector, has driven 
me through parts of his district that have been taken in hand 
by the Board, and through other parts that still await their turn. 
The latter touch perhaps as low a state of civilization as is to be 
found anywhere in Europe outside of Sicily. ‘Take, for example, 
what I was looking at two days ago—a cluster of eight or nine 
hovels, wretchedly thatched, built of unhewn stone badly cemented, 
standing some fifty yards from the roadway. The soil all about 
is hostile, meagre, and studded with gray rock and stone. The 
nearest village is five miles away. To reach the hovels you walk up 
an unmade road that is half a ditch and half resembles a stone 
staircase after an earthquake, foul and reeking with mire and 
effluvia. By the side of the cabin doors are the inevitable manure 
heap and the winter stack of peat. As you pass into the doorway 
a flutter of fowls rushes out. The darkness is such that except 
when silhouetted against the blazing hearth you cannot at first 
make out who or what is there. Gradually three or four bare- 
footed children reveal themselves, and an old man sitting motionless 
by the fire. Opposite the hearth in a stall on fairly clean straw 
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is the cow. The furniture is of the barest. There is a tiny inner 
room where the father and mother sleep; the children herd together 
in the living room. Two of them have coughs; all have indiges- 
tion; their eyes are reddened with the peat smoke; and their 
teeth are abominable. Yet one of them, I notice, is clean, not badly 
dressed and has some rudiments of manners—she is the one who 
attends the lace-making class that the Congested Districts Board 
has just started in the neighborhood. 

And these people rent land. They may at one time have rented a 
good deal, but it has been divided and subdivided until now it will 
support nobody. The methods of farming are of the most primi- 
tive character; oats and potatoes are the staple, and usually the 
only, crops; and they are grown on the same patch year after 
year until the soil is worn out and the crops blighted, The total 
receipts of a typical family in the congested districts may be taken 
at $150 a year. Some families have only half as much as that, 
others rise to an income of nearly $400. The rent they pay varies 
from two to thirty dollars a year, and it is nearly always in arrears. 
The right of cutting a certain amount of turf for fuel and some 
rough commonage grazing go with the holding without further 
charge. Inevitably these people cannot live solely on the land. 
They have to eke out their resources by fishing, by grants from 
their relatives in America, or, if they live inland, by migratory 
labor. The last is the staple method of raising the wind in Mayo. 
Every year eight or nine thousand men leave Mayo and spend six 
months or so in England doing agricultural work, their holdings 
in their absence being looked after by the old men, the women, and 
the children. That is just a rough outline of the problem, and the 
Congested Districts Board tackles it by buying unoccupied land in 
the neighborhood, building decent cottages on it, and transplanting 
the people. I[t is not easy work. The people do not want to go, 
they cling to their hovels with an intensity that takes mo account 
of material improvement. “ Fwhat spite has yer honor got against 
me that ye want to move me at all?” said one of them to the 
inspector, “I’ve never given ye any trouble.” And all sorts of 
complications supervene. The priests do not like to lose their 
parishioners; the people in the district that is to receive them 
resent their coming; there are violent jealousy and recrimination as 
to the proposed parcelling out of the land; at times a cantankerous 
woman will klock a scheme for years simply because she thinks 
she is entitled to more land than has been allotted to her. But 
with infinite tact and patience all objections are finally borne 
down; the new land is parcelled out; and soon the whole face of 
the countryside begins to change. Cottages displace hovels; the 
animals are driven from the house and kept in out-buildings; the 
holdings are compact, accessible, and yield a livelihood; and the 
new tenants are inspired to keener work, to a higher standard of 
living, and to the adoption of improved methods by the thought 
that- they or their children will eventually become freehold occu- 
piers. By grants and loans the people are encouraged in every 
way to better themselves and their surroundings. It is a moral 
as well as an economic revolution that is wrought, and on the face 
of it nothing could be more admirable. 
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“ Bee-hive’’ Cottages with roped Roofs along an Irish Highway 











































































































Miss Ethel Rockefeller, Daughter of Mr. William G. Rockefeller, an Exhibitor at most of the recent Shows 





















































Miss Gertrude Willets, a Member of the Meadowbrook Club, Miss Emily Bedford, an experienced Exhibitor, on one of her 
and an expert Cross-country Rider high-class Saddfe-horses 





























Miss Beatrice Barclay, who has won numerous Prizes at recent Exhibitions 


NOTABLE HORSEWOMEN WHOSE PRESENCE WILL ADD TO THE 
BRILLIANCY OF THIS YEAR’S SHOW IN MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 
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Reginald Vanderbilt driving ‘Doctor Selwonk,” which, as a victoria horse, has never been beaten 







































Mr. Alfred Vanderbilt’s Four-in-hand, which has won twenty-five Points as a Road Team 


SOME OF THE PROMINENT HORSEMEN WHO WILL BE IN THE LIST 
OF EXHIBITORS AT NEXT WEEK’S HORSE SHOW 
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HOW THE NEW FOOTBALL GAME 
APPEARS TO THE SPECTATOR 


BEING A FAITHFUL CHRONICLE OF WHAT TITANIA AND THE WISE 
MAN SAW WHEN MODERN GRIDIRON WARRIORS CONTENDED 


By WILLIAM INGLIS 








*% O, thanks,” said Titania; “I couldn’t think of going to 
your old football game. It’s too—” 
‘But this is a new sort of football,’ the Wise Man 
urged. 
* Doesn’t make the least difference,” Titania decided. 
“It’s too brutal and horrid, and all you can see is a lot of big men 
in muddy clothes rolling one another over like bears in a pit. Be- 
sides, you haven’t been out once in my new car, and I want you 
to come up to .Westchester this afternoon.” 

“But you can’t imagine,” the Wise Man pleaded. “The new 
rules have opened up the game. There is more running and pass- 
ing, less smashing of the line.” 

*T haven’t the least idea of what you’re talking about,” Titania 
pouted; “but if you’re going to be such a disagreeable bear, I 
suppose I'll have te go.” 

Thousands of men and women were slowly and solemnly elbowing 
through the two dozen wooden lanes that “led into the Polo 
Grounds. Most of them were young, but there was a sprinkling of 
stalwart old men and eager children—veterans of the gridiron 
battlefields of thirty years ago, and little chaps burning with the 
hope of gaining glory in the game some day. 

“The most vital crowd I ever was in,” ‘Titania commented. 
“You can feel that they are all part of the game. See the girls 
with their colors. They'll be playing as hard as any one on the 
field. It’s wonderful. I never felt so alive, so—” 

“Wait,” urged the Wise Man. “It’s just possible that the 
grumblers are right, after all, and we won’t see a bit of sport under 
the new rules.” 

Still the outlook was promising. Around three sides of the 
chalk-streaked green field the stands stretched high in air, each tier 
crowded with partisans who displayed the deep-blue standards 
of one side or the flaming favors of the others. Purple-cheeked 
cheer leaders, reeking with enthusiasm, waved megaphones, 
and dragged from roaring undergraduates in the stands great 
volumes of regulated sound; strident, accurate, explosive cheers, 
not half so inspiring as the ragged but spontaneous cheering of 
the good old days. 

The sun had fallen asleep in the dome of the misty sky, and the 
air was drenched with palest gold. A faint easterly breeze was 
stirring. One seemed to be in the Lotos country, when suddenly— 

“ Here they are!” gasped a thousand voices together, and eleven 
long lean athletes came running out on the field, leaping over the 
ropes of the side lines like lion cubs at play. Scarcely had they 
been half cheered by their classmates when the rival team trotted 
out, and you felt that the sky itself was palpitating from the 
heaving and iolling of the rival cheers that were tossed aloft. All 
you could do was to sit tight and grip the arms of the seat and say 
to yourself very slowly and firmly: “No; I will not yell to-day, 
no matter how fine the game may be.” 

Meantime the teams were practising punts and passing the ball 
and falling on it. The cheer leaders were comforting them. with 
Niagaras of sound. Then the captains came together, amid silence. 

The coin was spun, the choice was made, and after what seemed 
but a few seconds of time the gladiators were facing each other 
in two lines, every man a mold of quivering muscle and tingling 
nerves, hungry for victory, prancing with eagerness to get into 
battle. Oh, the strain of those last long seconds! 

A youth with long legs kicks the ball off a nice tee of sand in 
the middle of the gridiron. The rival armies fly after it pellmell. 
But wait; the ball has fallen out of bounds and must be kicked 
off again. 

“ Does he use his brassey now,” asks Titania, mocking, “ or does 
he tee it up again and play three?” 

“ Hush-sh-sh-sh!” the Wise Man whispers, full of reverence. 
“You can’t joke. This is football.” 

The ball is kicked off again. One of the enemy catches it and 
flies down the field toward the kicker’s goal line, which is marked 
by a tall, broad capital H made of wood and painted white. The 
kickers, with many twists and doublings, dart through the line and 
hurl the runner to the ground—but not until he has advanced a 
good twenty yards. The teams line up for the next assault. The 
men are not jammed close together in the old steam-roller fashion 
of the last few years. There is good space among them. 

“Why, I can see the ball!” Titania cries in great triumph. 
“Centre has it.” 

And this, too, was a mark of the new epoch. For who of us in 
the bad old days, now happily hurled into limbo, ever actually saw 
the ball? Of course, we knew pretty well where it was, and that 
Smith passed it to Jones, who plunged through tackle for two 
yards; but we knew it only by observing whether the attacking 
line was advanced after the plunging, squirming, grunting mass 
of athletes had been untangled and set upright. And now every 
one of the thirty thousand spectators who chose to look could see 


the ball and tell exactly what was being done with it. Sad news 
for the old owls of the side-lines, the able critics who always knew 
by intuition where the ball was, but were too proud to tell any- 
body beneath the rank of President. 

On the next attack the Reds rolled back the Blue line a few 
yards, and on the next they pierced it for a big gain. When the 
Blues got up from the ground this time you could feel their bale- 
ful glare a good two hundred yards away. - This is no figure of 
speech. The glare was there. When you looked at them you could 
feel it burning. The Blues were infuriated—that is, as infuriated 
as a lot of well-bred young fellows could be playing under excellent 
rules. But think of the humiliation that was scorching their souls, 
these descendants of long lines of hardy football ancestry buffeted 
about by mere Reds, who have hardly any football traditions to 
speak of! 

So when the Blues lined up this time they swooped upon the 
foe, all bunched in a fierce charge. Red met them, shoulder to 
shoulder and breast to breast. You could hear the thud and the 
crash away back in the stands. And this time it was the Red 
line that wavered and gave way. 

But not without intent. While the fierce Blues were very busy 
hurling them down, the Reds’ quarter-back, accurately poised well 
behind the battle line, with both hands pitched the ball carefully 
above the heads of all the other men on the field. Of all, that is, 
but one, an adroit Red who had slipped around the foe’s right end 
and stood waiting, full of hope and accuracy. 

The muddy brown ball seemed to grin as it slowly spun and 
wobbled through the air above the warriors’ heads and settled 
comfortably into the hands of the young Red man iu waiting. He 
hugged the leather to his bosom and sprinted toward the Blue 
goal. The team captain was the first Blue to catch the signifi- 
cance of the play, and he whirled and darted in pursuit; but the 
Red sprinter had gone thirty yards before the Blue leaped and 
hurled him to the ground. 

Nobody on or near the field was quite sane for several minutes. 
The Wise Man arose, seized the collar of an old friend who was 
dancing and roaring just in front of him, dragged him down with 
great earnestness, and roared: “ Sit still, old man!” 

“ Beg your pardon,” the old friend chuckled; “ but I don’t think 
any living man can sit still while they’re doing that sort of thing!” 

Titania’s eyes were alight. It isn’t easy to dance while sitting 
in a chair, but that is exactly what she was doing. 

’“ Oh!” she cried. “Oh! Oh! Did you see it? Wasn’t it wonder- 
ful? How could that Red quarter stand firm and throw the ball 
so carefully when they were all on the point of swarming over him? 
And how could the other fellow dodge around in time to catch the 
ball and run with it?” 

“Had to,” the Wise Man answered. “ Part of the game. They 
call that the forward pass. New this year. The man who ran 
around ahead of it would have been off side last year; but under 
the new rules you can go wherever you like—if you're able.” 

The game was on again, as:fast as ever. The young men in red 
were running away with it. Before the bewildered Blues could 
settle into good form the Reds had rolled*them back in a helpless 
mass: toward their own goal, and, after only six minutes’ play, 
carried the ball across the line—all in full and clear view of the 
spectators, the people who had paid to see the fun, and who, after 
all, are entitled to some consideration. ; 

The Red full-back barely missed the try for goal, but no matter 
—the score was still 5 to 0 in Red’s favor. Perhaps thty were too 
much elated by their quick success; or, more likely, the Blues were, 
as usual, inspired to do their best by the buffets of fortune. At 
all events, just as the Reds had by line plunging, forward passes, 
and short punts worked the ball again dangerously near Blue’s 
goal, a Blue man popped in ahead ‘of his rival, caught the punt 
meant for him, and ran the ball back ten yards before he was 
downed. 

It was Blues’ ball, and they had all sorts of fun with it. Now 
they smashed Red’s line, now they made a forward pass, again a 
short kick, always having a man in waiting who caught the ball 
and ran. How they in turn made a touchdown within five minutes 
and kicked a goal, and how in the second’ half by superior speed 
and generalship and staying power they won the game, are mat- 
ters of football history. The great thing was that the play was 
open and visible, full of surprising changes and long runs. The 
players were of the physical type of the powerful thoroughbred 
horse, and there was not one Percheron on the field. 

“ Are you sorry,” the Wise Man asked on the way out; “are 
you sorry we didn’t run up to Westchester?” ; 

“Oh, don’t be a silly,” Titania answered and crushed him. 
“Motoring doesn’t compare with this. It’s basketball and lacrosse 
and a battle of cavalry all in one, I sha’n’t miss one game this 


year,” 
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THE SOLITARY 


By ANNE O’HAGAN 


ILLUSTRATED BY LUCIUS WOLCOTT HITCHCOCK 











HIS is the story of Godfrey Eberwald’s fsmous picture, 

for which, a year cr two ago, a great nation contended 

against a great collector. It bore no more descriptive 

title than “ Madonna.” It represented, as the journals in- 

formed us widely in those days of its notoriety, a woman 
seated in a field of light, with flowers and children crowding to her 
knees. There was much talk at the time of its color and drawing. 
The wonderful radiance which diffused itself upon the scene seemed 
almost an emanation from the figures, so miraculously did these 
suggest translucency. Artists and critics disputed concerning this 
light, but laymen said only that the picture made their hearts 
swell with a rapturous sense, that in it they beheld joy and com- 
pletion. Here is the story. : 

When Florence Eberwald died, the consternation in the big, dusty 
honeycomb of studios where she had lived for five years with God- 
frey, her husband, was almost a panic. The suddenness of her 
death added to its terror. Godfrey had been absent; he had un- 
willingly gone out that afternoon to a conference with a writer 
whose book he was to illustrate, and Florence had stayed at home, 
receiving a visit from Mrs. Ammon. She had been busied among 
the tea-things, when suddenly she arose. 

“T can’t breathe,” she said, sharply, opening her lips wide in 
the effort after air. Then she caught her hand to her side, gave a 
sharp little moan of pain, and’ fell. Lucy Ammon’s scream echoed 
through the draughty corridors, and there was a hurry of feet 
along the stone floors. When the doctor arrived he said that 
Florence had died instantaneously. 

No one in all the big building where Go:lfrey had lived for fifteen 
vears—ever since he first appeared in New York with his paint- 
box and his brushes and his brooding, inattentive ways—dared to 
meet him with the news. The men who had known him longest 
and best repudiated the responsibility even more strongly than his 
later acquaintances. They knew even better how immeasurably 
outside the sacred circle of intimacy they had stood. For Godfrey 
Eberwald that circle had enclosed only himself and Florence, his 
wife. The haze of remoteness hung between him and all other 
faces. So that finally it was the doctor, the kind, burly man from 
the gray-brick, green-shuttered house across the street, who waited 
at the door to prepare him with the unreality of words for the great 
fact of silence in the studio above. Warren Ammon, summoned by 
his wife, stood close at the dector’s elbow to warn him of Godfrey’s 
approach. But he turned and literally fled when he saw his friend 
sauntering along in the distance, tall and thin, with a flat, square 
portfolio under his arm and his eves fixed on the smoke of an 
Elevated train rushing aerially by at the corner. And only Dr. 
Herriott ever knew with what words or looks the husband learned 
that his wife was dead. . 

That night in the studios, and indeed all through the old Village, 
where still prevails a habit of neighborliness alien to the spirit of 
the city, the talk was much of the Eberwalds. A few men remem- 
bered the coming of Godfrey himself, long and lean, with sombre 
eves beneath the black lock that fell from a cow-lick across his 
high, narrow forehead. They recalled his poverty, his impracti- 
cability—of genius he had at least the traditional obstinate distaste 
for painting salable pictures. They recalled his taciturnity, his 
absorption in immaterialities beyond their lively interests. 

He had won his way among them, although he had not one of the 
attributes which go to the making of a “ good fellow,” except an 
absent-minded generosity in no way akin to their impulsive and 
enthusiastic unthrift. He gave without thought, one might almost 
say without intention, certainly without experiencing the 
pleasurable glow of conscious unselfishness. He gave his overcoat 
to the janitor’s son coughing in subterranean passages, and went 
about himself seemingly unaware of the changes in temperature 
and of the remarkable appearance he presented. He gave his time 
as freely as his scanty pessessions; he was always acting as 
amateur guide to unsophisticated strangers who appealed to him 
for direction. He gave’ money to tramps, loafers, professional beg- 
gars—to any one who asked him. He was not exactly simple- 
minded in his ill-directed charities; it was rather as if the appeal 
reached only one sense, and as if eyes, judgment, and memory were 
unconnected with the automatic response to what met his ears. 

There had always been something gentle in his indifference to 
them and to all the concerns of life, the men recalled on that night 
of his desolation. Time and again they had done him good-natured 
turns because of that gentleness; they had thrown work in his 
way when his exhausted resources made it sternly necessary for 
him to descend to pot-boilers: they had dragged him out to dinner 
when they thought that his body cried out for foed or his spirit 
for companionship. 

They talked that night of their surprise over the discovery of 
his tastes. He had been a reader of philosophy, a ponderer on 
abstractions. He had once explained himself to them. He had 
been forced by his reason, he said, in his half-groping speech, so 
unlike their assured, breezy utterances, into atheism, and it was a 
doctrine so gloomy and repugnant to him that he constantly, 
though always vainly, sought grounds for rejecting it. They had 
gazed at him in open-mouthed wonder, themselves buoyant young 


proclaimers of infidelity who rejoiced in having thrown off the 
restraints of the creeds. They found in the theory of to-morrow’s 
emptiness only good warrant for seizing all that to-day offered. 
They told him so, quoting all the authorities from Horace to the 
College Songster. Godfrey did not even understand them. 

“I don’t care anything about to-morrow,” he told them. ‘“ Don’t 
you see’ It’s to-day—it’s now—it’s here—that I want something 
to keep me from this loneliness. Don’t you see what I mean? 
Haven't you ever felt as far from every one in the world—the man 
beside you on the car, the fellow who brushes your elbow at table— 
as the stars that seem so near together are from one another? 
You stand, an atom, in the midst of.space. I can’t put it. But 
surely you've all felt it, you all feel it?” 

They shook their heads, puzzled and a trifle worried. 

“You haven’t?” He had never before talked so long or with so 
much heat. “I can’t believe you. It must be that I explain badly. 
If you understood me, you’d acknowledge it—the feeling. It’s a 
whirling brutal vastness about you, and you are alone, alone in 
the midst of :t. You're a child out in a black prairie storm; you 
feel the great hurricane blow, you see nothing. It’s all impene- 
trable darkness, unknown, regardless forces, isolation utter and 
terrible. You must have felt it—every one must have, except those 
happy people who believe in God. Of course, if you can do that, 
if you can believe in anything planned, kind, pitiful—then, of 
course, it’s you and God in the black whirlwind. There’d be no 
loneliness in that even if the beneficent purpose were that you 
should be blotted out to-morrow.” 

They, had protested their inability to fathom him; all they 
wanted of God, they told him, was a guarantee of continued self- 
consciousness; they were doing very well for the present; they 
were comfortable, happy, in love, or what not; they only wanted to 
know that they should continue to be. Failing such assurance,— 
well, they were still very comfortable and happy. He had shaken 
his head helplessly. 

“It must be the way I put it,” he lamented, “or you’d see how 
different the thing I mean is from that. A child isn’t lonely as it 
holds its mother’s hand climbing the stairs to bed, though it may 
know that the extinction of sleep awaits it. What we want with 
God is that—companionship now, a hand to hold to here. What 
would it matter about the night and the sleep if there were any 
kindness anywhere, any plan, any reason?” 

They had taken the normal American view that a deep. concern 
about things intangible, unseen, betokened mental sickness. They 
had told him he was overworking; they had badgered him about 
resting, and finally they had achieved the impossible. They had 
succeeded in sending him to the country for the summer, using all 
sorts of subterfuges to gain his consent. He did not really decide 
to go until the Detwylers, across the corridor, had begged his 
studio— if it were true that he was going away to the country ”— 
for their cousin Florence, who was to take a summer course in 
something, somewhere, and who wanted to live as near them as 
possible. 

In the country he had gone on painting the same queer fancies 
he had always painted—strange stellar creatures looking down 
from the winter-night sky; the sun, a half-revealed god, rising red 
and terrible upon a cowering world; trees vaguely outlining 
mysterious spirits of the wood—all sorts of half fairy-stories. And 
suddenly, forgetting all about the Detwylers’ cousin and tiring of 
the chirping sunny peace and wideness of the country, he had gone 
back to the city, palpitant with heat, forbidding with boarded doors, 
noisy, noxious, crowded. 

He had laughed with the others about his absent-mindedness 
when he had gone to his door, felt in his pocket for his key, and 
suddenly remembered why it was not there. Then he had taken 
up his quarters in one of the other men’s workrooms. Nothing 
would induce him to disturb the Detwylers’ cousin. When he met 
her and was privileged to sit as a guest upon his own chairs in his 
own abode, he fell instantly and irrevocably in love with her. 
The gentleness and sensitiveness of her rounded face, her tranquil 
eyes with their deep possibilities of feeling, the tenderness that 
emanated from her, filled him with sudden boundless content. The 
colony looked on amazed. Here was Godfrey the silent talking— 
talking his very soul out, one would have said; he was like a 
little boy who has just discovered the joys of chumship; he was 
like a child in the safe, benignant warmth of its mother’s presence. 
The other men had found Florence tame, quiet, commonplace, unin- 
teresting, being perhaps somewhat habituated to the routine 
coquetries and brilliances of another type of woman. But Godfrey 
loved her, wooed her with adoration, and married her. 

Was it yesterday or indeed five years ago, they asked one another 
that night when she lay dead in her husband’s studio, the men and 
the women who had known them best. Five years, and the miracle 
had still been new to the two; time and all the chances of their 
haphazard poverty had not staled the marvel. Still they had been 
able to forget, these two, the whole world when they looked at 
each other; still they had words for each other, they the almost 
speechless; still their silences together were not the silences of the 
talked-out, the bored. They had seemed unaware of the passing 
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of their honeymoon. Through the lustrum of their marriage they 
had carried the sweet, foolish ways of its beginning. Godfrey 
helped Florence with their doll’s housekeeping, went with her to 
the market at the corner—the picturesque, red, towered building, 
with its great clock setting right all the Village timepieces; she 
had accompanied him to the offices and shops of his business, and 
had paced the sidewalk before them until he came hurrying out 
to her from his conferences. They had childish picnics together. 
They had been seen, when they were four years married, standing 
in front of the bear’s pit at the Bronx zoo, rapt in young delight 
at the clumsy antics of its occupant. They were indeed a pair of 
happy children, absorbed in each other, admiring, adoring each 
other. All about them surged the multitudinous life of the popu- 
lous, mixed quarter; and they walked through:it all as apart as 
if with flaming swords they were fenced from their fellows. 

The night when she had seen Florence Eberwald die, Lucy 
Ammon, whose husband had been prosperously graduated out of 
the old studio building into a brass-knockered, attic-roofed house 
on the next street, wept sorely. She had put her children to bed 
herself, expending in service toward them the fresh love that shock 
and grief and pity 
had caused to gush 
up in her heart. 
When at last they 
slept, sound, round- 
limbed, rosy, she 
joined her husband. 
He was pacing the 
floor of his work- 
room under the roof 
and smoking  nerv- 
ously. - 

“ Well?” she whis- 
pered. He shook his 
head. 

“Won’t see me. 
Won’t see any one. 
I tell you, Lucy, that 
doctor is a good fel- 
low. He stayed with 
Godfrey until seven. 
And he’s going back 
in the _ morning. 
Godfrey said he'd 
see him. Don’t do 
that,” he added, 
irritably, as his wife 
beat upon the desk 
with a paper-knife. 
“It’s a maddening 
noise. I beg your 
pardon, Lucy, but 
this thing has got on 
my nerves. How 
will he ever live 
without her?” 

“1 don’t know.” 
Lucy spoke heavily. 
She sank into a deep 
armchair and shaded 
her eyes from the 
glare of the light. 
“Come here, War- 
ren; | want you.” 

* Poor old girl!” 
said Warren, press- 
ing lier shoulders 
affectionately and 
trying with common- 
place words to bring 
back the comfort- 
able atmosphere of 
their daily happi- 
ness. “It has been 
dreadful for you. You behaved like a lady, Lucy—not a faint or 
anything. And it must have been horrible.” 

“Tt was,” said Lucy. “ But—let me tell you all about it, 
Warren. Sit here on the arm of the chair; don’t go away. Oh, 
Warren, don’t ever die and leave me. Don’t ever die.” She clung 
to the hand that fell across her shoulder and wept against him, 
while he tried to comfort her. 

“There; I’m all right now. I’m a disgrace,” she said. “ But— 
oh, Warren, I feel—almost responsible.” 

“ Responsible! Why, she had heart-disease—” 

“Yes, but I excited her. Wait; let me tell you about it. You 
see, I met her this morning at Giovanni’s—he’s the fruitman, dear, 
in the little, triangular shop; you know the one, where there are 
always such pyramids of oranges and red apples and plums. And 
Jennie, his wife, was just back in the shop after her confinement, 
and the baby was with her. And Florence Eberwald—she never 
even saw~me when I came in! She had the little bundle in her 
arms, and her face was transfigured as she looked down at. it. 
She made an inarticulate, crooning sound that broke your heart, 
it was so glad and foolish and loving. She was not even ashamed 
when she glanced up, to find me staring at her. She only looked 
at me with shining eyes and held the baby toward me as though 
the solemn olive mite would explain any rapture in a woman! 
She had lost that queer little air of difference that was always 
half pathetic even when she was most contented. And all day T 
kept remembering how she had looked, and the remembrance sent 
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me over to see her in the afternoon. And—Warren, Warren!—it 
drove me to saying something to her, casual of course, about 
children. She raised those grave eyes of hers to mine, and she 
saw through my flimsy pretence. She knew that L was commiser- 
ating her—or blaming her—or blaming her! And she didn’t even 
order me out of the house, the dear, gentle soul! She explained.” 

* Explained?” Warren Ammon held his wife very close, as 
though his arms encircled not only her, but all his rosy brood as 
well. 

“Yes. It was—oh, it’s all too pitiful and absurd—it was be- 
cause Godfrey didn’t believe in God. She asked me how could one 
bring children into the loneliness of a godless world—asked it with 
the most wistful apology in her voice. ‘I’m weak and selfish my- 
self,’ she said to me—she, that angel!— and I love them so that I 
might try to hope that somehow, sometime, things might come out 
all right; but he is too good, too just, too kind— Godfrey, you 
know, she meant.” 

“Good Lord!” groaned Ammon. 
all his problems.” 

“It seems not. He only put them away in storage because 
there wasn’t room 
for them in the 
every-day house of 
love and happiness 
and Florence. But 
he kept them — to 
kill her.” 

** Nonsense, dear. 
Don’t talk like 
that. What did 
you say to her?” 

“Oh, all the 
things we say who 
haven't any _ par- 
ticular faith, and 
who can’t get along 
without some hope,” 
answered _ Luey. 
drearily. “JT said 
that Godfrey prob- 
ably kad not been 
the originator of 
kindness and_ jus- 
tice and pity, and 
that since he had 
Ahose qualities they 
must have been in 
the core of things 
since the beginning 
and would be at the 
end. And she said, 
very simply and 
sadly, that Godfrey 
was able to prove it 
was not so; and 
that therefore, for 
them, the fulfilment 
of life and the end 
of hope had to be in 
each other, or some- 
thing like that. I 
forget — the words 
sounded so quaint 
and unreal coming 
from such a_child- 
ish thing! And 
then she grew white 
and it happened— 
it happened! Oh, 
Drawn by Lucius Wolcott Hitchcock Warren, Warren!” 
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I thought he had forgotten 


They had seemed unaware of the passing of their honeymoon fair hair on the 


bowed head and 
soothed her — sobs, 

and when she had quivered back to calmness he reverted to the 
stricken man across the way. 

“He'll kill himself,” he said. Luey Ammon sat suddenly erect. 

“He mustn’t,” she cried, vehemently. ‘“ He must not. Things 
are fearfully twisted somehow, but I know that he must not be 
allowed to do that. Things must be solved a little first.” 

“Solved?” Her husband’s smile was a rather hopeless one. 
* All the sages have failed there, Lucy, and I'm afraid that you 
and I can’t better their conclusion that we can’t know anything. 
And you can never make Godfrey Eberwald live without her. Why 
should he?’ 

“T don’t know,” said Lucey, obstinately. “ But he must. It 
would be awful, awful. We must not let him.” 

Warren shook his head, but Lucey squared her shoulders. 

* You can’t vanquish fate,” the husband answered her gesture. 

* Perhaps not, but I was going to try to direct it,” she said. 

Her instinct was justified. Godfrey, when he reappeared among 
men, was strangely docile, like one weakened by long illness. He 
showed a pathetic readiness to be led. Lucy, observing this, made 
a trembling suggestion that he should paint Florence’s picture. The 
desperate desire of every heart that has suffered irreparable loss 
was his—the desire to contend against oblivion, to give some faint 
immortality to the dead. It was this desire that held him to life. 
He sat by the hour in front of a canvas in his studio. He never 
touched it, but the hope that it held out to him, the hope of de- 
fying death’s obliteration, bound him to the earth. Lucy Ammon, 
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Drawn by Lucius Wolcott Hitchcock 


With a groan and a shudder, the soul of Godfrey Eberwald resumed its tenement 


who had, as it were, discovered this hope for him, became his best 
friend. To be sure, he never spoke to her of Florence or of their 
life together or of the infinite loneliness in which he lived. But 
he was content to come sometimes to her sitting-room when she 
was alone with the children, and to be silent in the midst of the 
homelike clamor. He watched the children silently and kindly, 
but with a look in his eyes that was a poniard to Lucy’s loving 
heart. 

“T should think the sight of your domesticity, Lucy, would be 
about the last thing Eberwald could bear now,” commented her 
husband one afternoon as.he watched Godfrey’s long figure slouch 
down the steps to the sidewalk. 

“It does hurt him terribly.” said Lucey, “so much that I can 
scarcely bear it myself. But I know—it has come to me ’’—she 
flushed beneath the amused scepticism of Warren’s glance—* that 
it has to be. Somehow, through this he has to work back to life. 
Oh, I can’t explain it, but I know it. You may laugh at me and 
confute me utterly. But I know it. And if womea did not know 
more than they ean ever prove, Warren, I think the world would 
soon cease!” ; 

She acted upon her inexplicable, incommunicable hope and 
instinct when she asked Godfrey to go with them te the country. 
She knew that he had no essential leve for it, no craving for its 
refreshment; she knew that he dwelt in a region of sorrow and 
solitude in which he was hardly aware of his external situation; 
she knew that if any tangible things had power to hold him, they 
were those which Florence had seen and touched. Yet she found 
herself sure that he would go with them to the country—and he 
went. 

It was a place in which the open gladness of summer was tem- 
pered by the solemnity of wooded hills. and where even the bright 
waters of the little lake by which the Ammons’ cottage stood were 
always soft with the reflection of the sloping banks. Here joy and 
fruition did not jar upon grief and emptiness. The sunshine did 
not mock with its brightness. The hills interposed their shadow 
against too cruel a brilliancy, and were the kindly barriers shut- 
ting off too wide and indifferent outlooks. Mysteriously, silently, 
the country healed—as though against a tender breast it hushed 
the sobs of bruised children. 

How far Godfrey had felt its influence before the crisis of his 
life came to him there it is impossible to guess. He was conscious 
of no change in his mood; he sat ‘in the sun or the shade, and 
remembered; he sat in the little studio they had fitted up for him, 
in front of the canvas from which his wife’s face was to look 
forth, and remembered; he watched the Ammon children at play 
along the shore or in the water; he heard their shrill laughter, their 
shrill grief: he saw them tempestuously seeking solace for hurt 
with Lucy or Warren, and his memories made his face a little 
whiter-than ever. That any balm of peace could have fallen on his 
sore heart he did not even consider. 

One afternoon they induced him to go in swimming. They were 
always inventing pretexts to win him to wholesome activity. This 
time it was that Bob, the oldest of the children, was clamoring 
for a swim, with the full strength of his eleven-year-old lungs; 


that he could not be allowed in the water without some adult, and 
that his parents and the servants all had pressing engagements to 
prevent their guarding him. Whenever a duty to himself wore the 
guise of an immediate favor to another, Godfrey could be induced 
to perform it. He followed Bob, very agile, very brown, and very 
proud of his lately acquired aquatic accomplishments, into the 
water. 

_It required less exertion te float than to swim, and Godfrey was 
languid to the very heart with the invincible, all-peryasive languor 
of hopelessness. He lay upon his back, occasionally making a few 
arm-strokes to keep himself moving. ‘There were fleecy clouds 
thrown over the blue roof of the sky, and the look of them sank 
into his consciousness. Suddenly he heard a gurgling shriek. 

He threw himself over and looked in the direction from which 
the sound had come. Bob’s wet, golden head was just disappearing 
beneath the surface far beyond him. He had an agonized impres- 
sion of the boy’s eyes distended with fright, of his round face dis- 
torted and mottled with fear, as the figure sank. The most 
poignant sensation of his life stabbed him; he saw death’s very 
hand upon a child for whose well-being he was responsible. If the 
sharp cry of his soul could have been translated, it would have 
been: “ My God, my God, I have not watched! I have not watched.” 

The lake was deserted but for a rowboat near the opposite 
shore. Godfrey gave two loud calls for help as he swam with 
fierce strokes toward the spot where Bob’s yellow poll had gleamed 
a second before. 

He reached the place; he felt the suction of waters round: a 
spring—the lake was spring-fed, he recalled. He saw the young 
body a little beyond him, rising, rising—he fought against the 
drawing-down sensation; he fought against a sudden paralysis 
of the muscles in his arm that reminded him of the years of his 
inactivity, his unpreparedness. Then he saw again the distorted 
boyish face, he felt the fatal clutch of grasping arms, and for the 
fraction of a second he was_but the human animal fighting, in 
instinctive panic, for life—life that he hated, life that was mean- 
ingless, hopeless. Then, horribly mixed with the hideous brute 
passion for existence on any terms, came the supreme human agony 
of realizing falsity to a supreme human trust. Life. that was the 
very pulse of his friend’s life, was going out for his carelessness, 
his inefficiency. Those who had borne with him most patiently 
would walk in everlasting grief through him. He _ struggled 
against the boy’s clinging arms, against the knotted agony in his 
muscles, against the suffocation. Oh, to redeem himself! 


When he emerged, he had a sense of pleased surprise. He was not 
a person of much poetic reading, but he found words of an ex- 
quisite cadence upon his lips: 

Look how the fleor of Heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold. 

He had the sense of repeating them over and over to himself, 
of finding indescribable joy in them and their sound. Yet the 
voice was not his own; he was not speaking. 

(Continued on page 1649.) 
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HE predominant quality of Mr. Straus seems to me‘a cer- 

tain fiery humanity, ever the finest gift of his race, and 

which has given us some of the purest philanthropy in the 

world. And of his race Mr. Straus is justly proud. He 

was born in 1850 at Otterburg, in Rhenish Bavaria. His 
father’s grandfather way one of the leaders of the Sanhedrim, the 
Seventy Notables summoned by Napoleon in 1806 to discuss the 
interests of the Jews and to obtain full political rights for them. 
Mr. Straus has the engraving of that assembly, as it sat in the 
palace at Versailles. His father took part in the Revolution of 
1848. He was a landowner and grain merchant, besides cultivating 
several large farms. Shortly after, he lost his property, and came 
to America in 1853. His family followed in 1854. Mr. Oscar 
Straus was the youngest son. His father found some of his former 
tenants and Jaborers in business in Philadelphia, and they helped 
him start a little country 
store at Talbotton, some 
thirty miles from Colum- 


The nine months’ work of this Commission resulted in the 
passage of the laws constituting the New York State Railway 
Commissioners. It also led to the creation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. This work cost Mr. Straus’s firm a year’s in- 
come and much of its practice, and especially the railway part of 
it. As a result of all this hard work Mr. Oscar Straus was very 
much run down. He was advised by his physician not to try to go 
on with that kind of work, and it was suggested that he might 
stop trying cases, and restrict himself to consultations. This 
prospect he did not like, and so accepted an invitation to join 
with his father and brothers Isidor and Nathan in the importing 
business. 

This was his bread-and-butter work. His real vocation was his- 
tory and literature, and it presently bore fruit in The Origin of the 
Republican Form of Government in the United States, which 
Emile de Laveleye trans- 
lated with a strongly ap- 
preciative introduction. In 








bus, Georgia. Those were 
the days of the Know- 
nothings. The elder Mr. 
Straus was a strong anti- 
slavery man, and spoke 
openly of his convictions. 
Many clergymen of dif- 
ferent denominations were 
his guests. He was a 
great Bible scholar, and 
they loved to discuss Bibli- 
cal and religious questions 
with him. Mr. Oscar 
Straus went to school in 
Talbotton and later in 
Columbus, getting his re- 
ligious training in a Bap- 
tist Sunday-school. In 
1863 his futher moved to 
Columbus, and in 1865 the 
family came North and 
settled in New York. All 
debts in the South owing 
to Union men had been for- 
feited to the government, 
but when Mr. L. Straus 
came North he paid his in- 
debtedness in full. He met 
his creditors, who said to 
him, “make any proposi- 
tion you please, and we 
will accept it!” But Mr. 
Straus replied, “ I don’t ex- 
pect to leave much money 
to my children, so I have 
determined to leave them 
a good name.” So _ his 
debts were paid in full, 
having already been paid, 
it would appear, to the 








1884 Mr. Straus helped to 
organize the business men 
in the Cleveland cam- 
paign. In 1887 he was ap- 
pointed Minister to Tur- 
key. This country had 
several schools throughout 
the Turkish Empire. A 
large number of them had 
been closed by the Sultan’s 
government, and _ every 
effort to reopen them had 
met with no success. With- 
in sixty days Mr. Straus 
had opened them all. He 
went in person to the dif- 
ferent towns in Asia Minor 
and ordered the schools to 
be opened, and they were 
opened. The British Mis- 
sionary Societies suffered 
from the same oppression, 
but it was more difficult 
for England to move, as 
she had so many political 
interests complicating her 
position in Turkey, while 
we had no other interests 
at all. Then came the 
Colporteur question. Our 
missionaries were not al- 
lowed to sell Bible tracts. 
Their agents were arrested 
and their wares confis- 
cated. Mr. Straus took 
the matter up with the 
Grand Vizier and the Sul- 
tan. He pointed out that 
the Bible as a whole had 
passed the censorship, and 
so there could be no objec- 











Confederate government. 








Mr. L. Straus then went 

into the china and glass 
importing business in New 
York, and his son entered 
the Columbia Grammar 
School to prepare for Co- 
lumbia University. With 
praiseworthy energy and pluck he helped to pay his way through 
college, graduating in the class of ’71, along with Stuyvesant Fish, 
Brander Matihews, and R. Fulton Cutting, among others. He 
graduated from the Columbia Law School in 1873, and was then 
associated with the firm of Hudson & Straus, which later became 
Sterne, Straus, & Thompson. When the centenary celebrations of 
the university were held, two years ago, his class had a greater 
proportion of LL.D. degrees than any other in the history of the 
university, one degree for every ten members. 
_ When the Hepburn Commission was appointed in 1879, to go 
into the question of railroad-rate discrimination, his firm was re- 
tained by the Chamber of Commerce largely owing to the skill 
and experience of Simon Sterne, one of its members who was a 
fine railroad lawyer. The leading railroad presidents were called 
to the stand, among others W. K. Vanderbilt, the commodore’s son, 
and Jay Gould. The question of the Erie’s mixing in politics and 
taking different sides in different places had been raised. It was 
on this occasion that Jay Gould said, “I am a Republican in 
Republican counties, and a Democrat in Democratic counties, but 
always for the Erie.” 
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tion to its sale on that 
ground, and finally he told 
the Grand Vizier that the 
sale could be stopped only 
by a breach of our treaty 
of amity and commerce. 
If Turkey wished to violate 
that treaty flagrantly, Mr. Straus declared that he would immedi- 
ately advise his government of this serious breach in our rela- 
tions and await instructions. They saw the point. We got a 
Vizierial decree which secured everything we wanted. 

In 1889 Mr. Straus resigned and went back to the States, feeling 
that he had done what he came for. He resumed business. He 
had previously written a Life of Roger Williams. and also The 
Development of Religious Liberty in the United States. He also 
did good work as member of a commission which, after investi- 
gation, caused the pauper insane to be transferred to Islip from 
Blackwell’s Island, where they had been kept together with the 
criminals. In 1897 he was summoned.by President McKinley to 
the White House for a consultation upon affairs in Cuba, and 
happened to say that he had not had a chance to shoulder his rifle 
in his country’s cause as the President had done. President 
McKinley turned to him with a smile, ard said that he had a task 
not less difficult to propose. He spoke of the Armenian massacres, 
and said that unless he could get satisfaction from Turkey for the 
destruction of American mission property and schools it would 

(Continued on page 1651.) 
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Two Coastwise Schooners blown High and Dry on the Beach near Pensacola 
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Three deep-sea Merchantmen stranded on a Reef by the Hurricane 





THE CALAMITOUS HURRICANE ON THE FLORIDA COAST 


THE WEST-INDIAN HURRICANE WHICH RECENTLY DEVASTATED THE FLORIDA COAST CAUSED AN IMMENSE DEATH LIST, ESTIMATED AT F 
BETWEEN 1000 AND 1500, AND A LOSS OF MILLIONS OF DOLLARS WORTH OF PROPERTY. VESSELS FOUNDERED AT SEA OR WENT 
AGROUND, AND PRIVATE AND GOVERNMENT PROPERTY ALONG THE KEYS SUFFERED» EXTENSIVE DAMAGE 
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Keeping the Peace Along the 


Mexican Border 
(Continued from page 1634.) 

it was a bit irregular, but necessity is not 
a nice observer of red tape. The Captain 
was appointed a Colonel, and seven of the 
Ranger force who accompanied him were 
also given commissions as officers of the 
new troops. The matter having thus been 
arranged, the larger part of the force at 
Naco then proceeded to Cananea. 

When their train steamed into the be- 
leaguered city there was wild rejoicing 
among the rescued Americans. They found 
that the Americans in the town had fairly 
held their own, but no time was to be lost 
in ceremony at that moment, and the Amer- 
ican rescuers hurried from the train and 
marched at double quick to the points of 
greatest danger. 

The hills surrounding the town were 
literally black with Mexicans, and as soon 
as the Americans came into sight there was 
a ery of, “Los Americanos! Los Ameri- 
canos!” and a lively scattering for shelter. 
Charging the ranks of the peons, the Amer- 
icans soon scattered them, but at this point 
a detachment of Rurales—Mexican Rangers 
—arrived; the advance-guard of the main 
body of the Rurales, under their com- 
mander-in-chief, Colonel Kosterlitzky, who 
himself arrived shortly after with the 
main body of his troops. Captain Rynning 
at once turned the matter over to him and, 
with his forces, recrossed the border. 

The action taken by the Governor of 
Sonora and Captain Rynning was_ subse- 
quently ratified and approved by both gov- 
ernments. 

In making the several thousands of 
arrests which they have in the last five 
years the Rangers have lost only two of 
their men and have found it necessary to 
take life only six times. 

Probably no body of men of similar size 
has ever made a better record than the 
Arizona Rangers, for in the few years they 
have been in commission they have cleared 
the territory of innumerable objectionable 
characters; kept the peace in _ several 
dangerous strikes and other disturbances; 
made cattle-raising, which was in danger 
of annihilation, a safe and profitable busi- 
ness; broken up systematic smuggling 
along the “Mexican border; freed the border 
towns of the desperadoes who infested 
them, and made Arizona as safe a place to 
dwell in as any of the older, more thickly 
settled parts of the Union. 





The Solitary 
(Continued from page 1646.) 


“Tt is the floor here,” he explained, 
gravely, to himself. “There it was the 
roof.” He marvelled at ‘the wonderful, 
heart-thrilling difference between the blue 
he had watched that afternoon—or some- 
time—and this in which he was now 
wrapped. Did he really see it—that blue, 
gold-glittering floor? Or was he conscious 
of it by some subtler means than sight? 


Was he, as he dimly felt, a part of it? At 


any rate, he was conscious of it. 

Then he began to have new appercep- 
tions, more blissful yet than the delight of 
old recognitions. There were trees in this 
tender, upper light; he saw the faint, 
luminous pink of their spread branches—it 
was like a dream of a spring night in 
fairy-land, only permeated with a kind 
warmth, a reality. 

Sounds grew upon him, and suddenly it 
was clear to him why he waited here in- 
stead of penetrating the wide reaches of 
blossoming light. It was to hear Florence’s 
call in the ineffable melody that pervaded 
space as wonderfully as did the ethereal 
blueness. Everything was blended, yet 
everything was clear. He would soon hear 
her voice, lost in the swelling music, yet as 
distinct as the rosy edges of the curved 
petals of which he was aware. He waited. 
There were children’s voices. He could dis- 
tinguish each note in their clear laughter. 
He waited with a sense of great eagerness; 
Florence’s voice, he knew, was just beyond; 
it was just about to sound. 

“Godfrey, Godfrey—” it filled the limit- 
less space like the light. “Come here.” 
He felt a flutter of delicate little guiding 
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fingers on his own—a child’s. “ Come here; 
we are here.” 

Then it seemed to him that the shell 
which might once have held his heart burst 
in twain to let the very living joy rush in 
upon him. 


With a groan and a shudder, the soul of 
Godfrey Eberwald resumed its tenement. 
He opened his eyes; they fell upon Lucy 
and Warren Ammon standing, white and 
shaken, above him. He closed his eyes 
again. He heard Lucy speak. 

“ Poor Godfrey! poor Godfrey!” she whis- 
pered to her husband. “ And when he hates 
living. so!” . The whisper recalled some- 
thing to him. He lifted his lids again. 

“The little chap?” he murmured. Lucy 
bent and kissed him with a speechless pas- 
sion of gratitude. Warren’s throat worked 
and his lips twitched. 

“ All right, old man, thanks to you. How 
you managed—until the boat was almost 
there—” He shook his head impatiently. 
“T can’t talk,” he finished. 

“You’ve said enough,” Godfrey smiled, 
drowsily. “That’s all I wanted to hear. 
‘The floor of heaven—the floor of heaven ’— 
pretty words. Who said them, Lucy?” 

Lucey did not answer. One of the younger 
children came to look at him from wide, 
awe-struck eyes. His hand found hers, 
held it. He smiled as with a sense of happy 
companionship. Then he drifted off to 
sleep, with a look of rest upon his face. 
Once or twice he murmured as he slept. 
But all that they could distinguish when 
they leaned above him to hear was the same 
broken phrase about the floor of heaven. 








UNSWEETENED CONDENSED MILK. 
PgeERLESS BRAND EVAPORATED-CREAM is ideal milk, collected 
under perfect sanitary conditions, condensed in vacuo to the 
consistency of cream, preserved by sterilization only. Suitable 
for any modification and adapted to all purposes where milk or 
cream is required. «*s 








IN THE ARID WEST 


relief from tuberculosis in early stages is assured if one 
knows when and where to go. A gentleman who was entirely 
cured by living in the West would engage with gentleman of 
finement who can afford his services as companion and gud 
References. Address D. M. THompson, care 1117 East Cari-c: 
Street, Washington, D.C. «*s 





THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is“ BROWN’S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle. .*+ 








Use BROWN’S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. «*s 
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BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION 


Lady of Fifty Looks Like Sixteen. 





A Nashville lady found a way to beautify her 
complexion without the use of drugs or face 
creams. 

“Before I began the use of Grape-Nuts,” she 
writes, ‘‘I was convinced I could not live long. 
I was sick all the time; heart trouble, kidneys 
seriously affected, eyesight bad, sense of smell 
was gone, and hearing very poor. 

“My family thought I had dropsy, and could 
not get well, and I only ate Grape-Nuts because 
I slept better afterwards—did not dream I could 
be entirely cured, had quit all treatment and 
given up hope. 

“After spending a large sum of money, and 
being under the best physicians for three years 
without relief, I commenced eating Grape-Nuts 
food three times a day, and now I am sound as a 
dollar, am in perfect health, fifty years old, and 
my complexion is better than some girls at 
sixteen. 

“T never have headache, nerves are strong, 
sight so much improved I need no glasses, heart 
and kidneys in perfect condition. 

“Your Grape-Nuts alone cured me, and I can- 
not find words to express my thanks to the 
Postum Co. I have told hundreds of people 
what cured me. It was simple food that I could 
digest.” 

““'There’s a reason.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Tt sometimes amazes persons what damage has 
been done by improper eating, not knowing any 
better way. A change to Grape-Nuts soon tells 
the story. Read the famous book, “The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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Solving Business Problems 
SIXTH PAPER 


Many business-men neglect the proper attention 
to the information side of their business, “ guess- 
ing” themselves into sad complications that 
knowledge would have long since forewarned them 
against. The most grievous “guessers” are the 
men who most urgently need positive informa- 
tion. They have fallen into the habit of guessing 
because their systems of accounting long since 
failed to keep pace with the growing complexity 
and enlarging scope of their business. Such men 
first guess at small things because they can do 
nothing else, but, like other dangerous habits, the 
habit of guessing grows insidiously, bringing 
trouble, if not ruin, in its wake. 

The picture-frame ‘and moulding business the 
country over is largely founded on guess-work, 
because the school through which the proprietors 
arose was that of the bench rather than the count- 
ing-room. 

It is interesting, therefore, to study a note- 
worthy exception to the general rule—an Indiana 
house whose business is national in its scope. 

Its accounting methods and factory-cost system 
had been developed to a point of completeness, 
but the management felt that there was yet 
lacking a certain harmony of accounts; that some 
of them were not at the proper concert pitch them- 
selves, and others were out of tune with the gen- 
eral accounting system. 

They therefore secured the aid of a Baker- 
Vawter systematizer, who made a close, analytical 
study of the business in all its elements. So 
much good work had already been done that his 
task was comparatively easy, but the result of 
his work was magical, once the clerical force got 


| into the swing of it. 


For one thing, estimates of costs gave way to 
definite information. The business was divided 
into numbered departments, a stock-keeper was 
installed to receive and care for all incoming 
materials, and to supply them to the various de- 
partments only on requisition, which stated the 
job or lot number for which they were to be 
used. 

Overhead expenses, while distributed previous- 


ly on a general estimate, are now prorated to the, 


various departments by a definite basis of ratios, 
so that a recapitulation of material, labor, and 
overhead cost is secured for every department, 
and by comparing these with the earnings the 
value of each department is accurately deter- 
mined. 

Costs and production in detail and in total for 
each department are shown, and the records are 
verified and tested by the summary of totals for 
the whole business. 

Said the treasurer of the company: “Though 
these factory records are of immense value to us, 
the greatest service rendered us was that of 
harmonizing the cost system with our general 
accounts. This is exceedingly important.” 

The firm operates a large factory for the manu- 
facture of picture frames and mouldings. employs 
a large number of traveling salesmen, who cover 
the whole country, wholesaling not only the 
product of its factory, but a general line of art 
goods. It also maintains an extensive retail art 
store. All these departments are cared for and 
mirrored by the new accounting system, and the 
information secured is of the greatest value in 
determining and carrying-out plans and policies 
for extending and increasing the business of each 
department. 

Name and address given to responsible in- 
quirers by Baker-Vawter Company, Chicago and 
New York. 
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OR once, at least, the curtain has arisen and disclosed 

George Bernard Shaw looking out over his audience with 

finger beside his nose and laughter bubbling from his 

beard into his sleeve. Many of us have long suspected 

him of this, nor set much store by our perspicacity, and, at 
last, in his “Cesar and Cleopatra,” the play in which Forbes- 
Robertson, the distinguished English actor, and Gertrude Elliott 
are appearing at the New Amsterdam Theatre, he has elected to 
flatter our insight and permit us to see him in the light of our 
own creating. And what we have is not the glimpse of the scur- 
rying stage-hand caught unaware as the curtain arises. From 
the beginning of the play to its final curtain Mr. Shaw is upon 
the stage, standing easily in the background, his irresistible 
chuckle frequently audible above the lines of the players. Aside 
from Mr. Forbes-Rebertson, this extended view of Bernard Shaw 
is, alone, worth the price of admission. 

In audacity of conception the play itself is incomparable. Mr. 
Shaw characterizes it ‘A History,” and this is the very begin- 
ning of the audacity. It is a rollicking regardlessness—and what 
a monument of lése-majesté! He strips Cesar of much of the 
imperial dignity with which we have invested him since our 
juvenile struggles with the Commentaries, and leads us carefully 
by the hand—or the nose—into the presence of a serio-humorous 
Roman conqueror of the age of fifty-four, a sort of “ Cesar- 
As-I-Knew-Him” and very far from unattractive. Cleopatra 
is a girl of sixteen, a kitten just becoming a cat, and, as one, 
winsome, uncertain, and dangerous. It is in the juxtaposition 
of these two so widely differing characters, one the suave, ac- 
complished Roman, as ready with his wit and his tenderness as 
with the sternness of his kingly word, the other a winningly 
simple Egyptian girl all unconscious of “her infinite variety,” 
that Mr. Shaw has made the opportunity for his daring. What 
other playwright in the world would, in the guise of “ history,” 
have revealed to us the great 


MR. SHAW’S “CAESAR,” AND THE 
“COMIC RELIEF” 
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notably when Cleopatra first learns that the “lean and stringy 
old gentleman” who encountered her at the sphinx, and with 
whom she has been so familiar, is the dreaded Cesar. She learns 
it in the throne-room of her own palace at Alexandria when his 
soldiers crowd in with a great cry of “Hail, Cesar!” (Then— 
and Shaw for a moment aside—Cleopatra turns in affrighted 
wonderment from the soldiers to the gentle, smilingly indulgent 
conqueror who sits upon her throne, and half in fear, half for pro- 
tection, flings herself upon his knees. I am sure we would like 
to have known Cesar as Forbes-Robertson plays him. 

As for tragic melodrama, we have it in the assassination of 
Ftatateeta, Cleopatra’s nurse (with whose name, by the way, 
Cxsar has no end of trouble), by Rufio, Cesar’s lieutenant. 
Cleopatra discovers the woman stabbed to death at the foot of 
a towering bronze figure of Ra on the palace roof, her blood 
glistening on the white stone of the altar before it. As an 
unexpected incident this is successful, but it comes with no un- 
certain shock to an audience which, for three entire acts, has been 
mainly attuned to laughter. It is melodrama, out and out; on 
another stage, perhaps, we would be treated to the spectacle of 
the killing. ' 

Of the dramatic heights to which Mr. Shaw attains in this 
strange play, one or two moments stand out in powerful sombre- 
ness against the multicolored background. One of these is 
Crsar’s arraignment of Lucius Septimius, the centurion, for his 
murder of Pompey. Here Mr. Forbes-Robertson rises side by 
side with the playwright, as he does once again when he replies 
to Cleopatra’s attempted self-justification for the murder of 
Pothinus, the guardian of her brother Ptolemy, which she has 
procured at the hands of Ftatateeta. Each of these scenes em- 
bodies lines which, for their beauty and force, surpass everything 
else dramatic which Mr. Shaw has done. Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s 
delivery of them is so masterful, so convincing, that one forgets 
that, scarcely a moment before, 
this same Cesar has had the 





Cesar and the wondrous Cleo- 


entire house in a roar over some 





patra sitting between the fore 
paws of a sphinx in the desert, 
and Cleopatra jabbing him with 
a pin to prove to him that he 
is not dreaming, gleefully cry- 
ing the while,-‘‘ No, you’re not 
—no, you’re not!” And who, 
save Bernard Shaw, would have 
had the temerity to make this 
illustrious pair speak of “ table- 
rapping,” provoking from Czsar 
the surprising inquiry, “ What 
is all this hocus-pocus?” and 
from Cleopatra the pointed. re- 
tort, “ This is not hocus-pocus ”? 
A daring picture, indeed, is it 
that Mr. Shaw hangs before us, 
but, after all, it may be that 
Cesar out of his harness of war 
was very like a great many of 
us who live after him, fond of 
a joke, even at his own expense, 
unbending when necessary, and 
not entirely stony-hearted — to- 
ward charming young women of 
sixteen. However, it is a new 
Cwsar who has been shown to us 
and a new Cleopatra, and we do 
not wonder at the historic vic- 
tories of either. 

But, while Mr. Shaw’s play is 
astounding in many of its de- 
tails, it is no less astounding 
when viewed in_ its * entirety. 
Here is a drama which ranges 
from comic opera in the elabo- 
rateness of its setting and the 
polychromatic effect of its cos- 
tuming, through farce—or peril- 








bit of nonsense. 


A militant and properly au- 
thoritative society for the sup- 
pression of the ‘comic relief” 
in the drama of our day is an 
increasing necessity. We have 
seen the killing effect of it in 
Mr. Zangwill’s “Nurse Mar- 
jorie.” Its latest and perhaps 
its most lamentable emergence is 
in Mr. Edward Peple’s play, “ The 
Love Route,” with which the 
new Lincoln Square Theatre was 
recently opened. The play is an 
exhibition of the time-honored 
and dramatically profitable con- 
flict of love and duty—and, like 
Mr. Stockton in the presence 
of the wily hostess who offered 
him his choice between an_ ice- 
cream Lady or an_ ice-cream 
Tiger, the hero takes both. So 
far, so good. But why did Mr. 
Peple consider it necessary and 
desirable to introduce a wholly 
egregious and flagrantly impos- 
sible ingénue, obstreperously 
played by Miss Olive May? 
Miss May (who is not, of course, 
to be censured for her part in 
the scheme) does all that is 
possible, in the character with 
which she is burdened, to stultify 
the effect of the play. That she 
—or, rather, Mr. Peple—does 
not quite succeed, is due large- 
ly to the notorious good nature 














of a certain type of New York 





ously near it—and tragic melo- 


drama to heights of dramatic . 
writing. There are moments 


of fine intensity in the play, 


George Bernard Shaw 


FROM AN UNPUBLISHED PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN HIS LONDON HOME less. 


audience, whose capacity for as- 
similation is practically limit- 
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The New Secretary of Com- 


merce and Labor 
(Continued from page 1647.) 
probably mean war. He asked Mr. Straus 
to return to Turkey as minister to try to 
avert war. 

Thus Mr. Straus went to Constantinople 
for the second time. The American claims 
were not great. They boiled down to $90,- 
000. <All the other nations had far larger 
claims, but they could or would do nothing. 
So Mr. Straus went to his colleagues and 
asked whether they would join in a protest, 
or at least back him up if he made a move. 
They finally agreed, and, after convincing 
the Vizier of the justice of our claims, got 
an audience with the Sultan. Mr. Straus 
said to the Sultan, in effect: “Your Maj- 
esty, my claims are as follows: and I am 
fully persuaded of their accuracy and jus- 
tice. Nevertheless, it is possible to make 
mistakes, so I will make this proposal: 
Either Turkey shall admit our claims and 
pay us the indemnity we demand, or submit 
the whole matter to arbitration.” 

To submit to arbitration would have been 
to raise before an impartial tribunal the 
whole question of the complicity of the 
Yildiz Kiosk in the Armenian massacres, 
and that was not quite what the Sultan 
wished, so the American claims were ad- 
mitted and the Sultan promised to pay 
them. Months elapsed. Mr. Straus got 
another audience and another promise, but 
no payment. Months again elapsed. There 
was a third audience and a third promise, 
but still no payment. At this point Mr. 
Straus thought it best ‘to return to Wash- 
ington to push the other end of the affair. 
The matter was taken up with the Turkish 
minister here, and it was pointed out that 
the relations between Turkey and _ the 
United States were greatly strainéd, and 
that it was probable that they would have 
to be broken. This meant, of course, that 
the Turkish minister would be recalled, 
and he saw the force of the argument. 
Shortly after the matter was settled. 

Before the Spanish war broke out, Mr. 
Straus, had submitted to President Mc- 
Kinley a plan for the settlement of the 
Cuban question. He proposed that this 
country should administer Cuba under the 
suzerainty of Spain, as England administers 
Egypt under the suzerainty of Turkey. But 
the Maine was blown up in Havana harbor 
and this plan went up with it. 

The Moros of Mindanao are Mohamme- 
dans, and spiritually subjected to the Sul- 
tan of Turkey. Mr. Straus took their 
case up to the Sultan. He was able to 
quote the old treaty of 1797, negotiated 
under Washington, by Joel Barlow, with the 
Bey of Tripoli. In this treaty it was 
pointed out that the United States was in 
no sense a Christian nation; that we had 
no religious antipathy toward Mohamme- 
dans, or any desire to discriminate against 
them. By a curious coincidence Mr. Straus 
possesses the original “Letters of Cre- 
dence” of that very mission, with George 
Washington’s signature, which he bought 
at a sale in London. On receiving this as- 
surance the Sultan at once telegraphed to 
Mecca, where he had heard that one of the 
leading Moro Dattos of Mindanao then was. 
Influence was then brought to bear and our 
path in the Philippines was made smooth. 





British Perspicacity 

CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS was _ recently 
escorting an English gentleman about Bos- 
ton. They were reviewing the different 
objects of attraction, and finally came to 
Bunker Hill. They stood looking at the 
splendid monument, when Mr. Adams _re- 
marked, 
nae This is the. place, sir, where Warren 
ell. 
“Ah!” replied the Englishman,  evi- 
dently not very familiar with American his- 
tory. “Was he seriously hurt by his fall?” 
- Mr. ‘Adams looked at his friend. 
Hurt!” said he. “He was killed, sir.” 
“Ah, indeed!” the Englishman replied. 
still eying the monument and commencing 
to compute its height in his own mind. 
Well, I should think he might have been 
—falling so far.” 
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LIQUEUR 


Peres Chartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


This famous cordial, now made at Tarragona, 
Spain, was for centuries distilled by the Car- 
thusian Monks (Péres Chartreux) at the Mon- 
astery of La Grande Chartreuse, France, and 
known throughout the world as Chartreuse; 
the above cut represents the bottle and label 
employed in the putting up of the article since 
the Monks’ expulsion from France, and it is 
now known as Liqueur Péres Chartreux 
(the Monks, however, still retain the right to 
use the old bottle, and label as well), distilled 
by the same order of Monks who have securely 
guarded the secret of its manufacture for hun- 
dreds of years and who alone possess a knowl- 
edge of the elements of this delicious nectar. 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Biatjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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VENTRILOQUISM 


Learned by any Man or Boy at home. Small cost. Send 


to-day 2-cent stamp for particulars and proof. 


0. A. SMITH, Room 107, 2040 Knoxville Ave., Peoria, Ill, 















GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD) 
“SUG The Name is 
stamped on every ° 


loop — 

The 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO. ,Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.8.A. 
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The Americanism 


of Washington 


By Henry Uan Dyke 


This little volume not only makes clear 
what our national spirit really is, but it 
carries a patriotic and inspiring message 
to all whole-hearted and high-minded 
Dr. Van Dyke sets 
forth the ideals of Americanism as ex- 
pressed by Washington, and answers those 
critics who have been disposed to deny 


men and women. 


Washington the title of ‘‘ American.” 
Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 
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Letters 


Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable ‘Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 


of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit. Collections made. 


Credit. 


tificates of Deposit. 


International Cheques. Cer- 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 
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EDWARD T. PERINE, 

Gen. Manager and Treas. 
F. C. RICHARDSON, 

Assistant Treasurer. 


AUGUST BELMONT, 


WILLIAM A. NASH, L 
Acting President. 


JOHN J. MITCHELL, 
GEORGE W. YOUNG, 
Vice-Presidents. 4 
Investigations for 


Merchants, Bankers, Corporations, and Committees. 


NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, 
Arcade Building, Easton Building, N. Y. Life Building, 
1sth and Market Sts. 15 State Street. 


LaSalle and Monroe Sts. 





MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


38 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


Capital = = 


Surplus and Undivided Profits = = 


OFFICERS 
LEVI P. MORTON, President 


THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, Vice-President 


JAMES K. CORBIERE, Vice-President 


H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary 


CHARLES A. CONANT, Treasurer 





PAUL D. CRAVATH, Counsel 
DIRECTORS 
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Cuarves H. ALLen, Henry M. FLAGLER, 
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CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS, France’s most distinguished 
composer, is now visiting these shores in a professional 
capacity, after ,having held himself aloof from us for 

®@ more than seventy-one years. Gray-haired, yet sturdy 
of form and alert of movement, he made his first ap- 

pearance upon an American concert stage on November 3 at Car- 


negie Hall, as soloist extraordinary at the New York Symphony. 


Orchestra’s first concert of the season, Mr. Walter Damrosch con- 
ducting. That, upon the personal side, it was an event of great 
interest. one need not deny. M. Saint-Saéns has been, for much 
more than a quarter of a century, a brilliant and commanding 
figure in the musical life of Europe, and particularly, of course, 
in France. It is almost forty years since Hector Berlioz called 


him “one of the greatest musicians of our epoch,” and since then, 


the lustre of his fame has waxed steadily, until to-day one must 
recognize him as one of the three or four most celebrated living 
composers. In America his name has long been a thrice-familiar 
one upon our concert programmes. Every orchestra has in its 
répertoire his symphonic poems “Phaéton” and “Le Rouet 
d’Omphale ”; his G-minor piano concerto has served at the débuts 
of more aspiring virtuosos than one cares to remember; and how 
many a concertized Delilah has burdened the air with her most 
famous song! Venerable and urbane, M. Saint-Saéns sat at the 
piano before the audience whom, in his . seventy-second year, 
he had travelled three thousand miles to meet, and played a 
virtuoso piece with orchestral accompaniment, and two shorter 
pieces for piano and orchestra: a valse caprice called “ Wedding 
Cake,” and an “ Allegro Appassionato.” That is to say, M. 
Camille Saint-Saéns, the bearer of an internationally famous name, 
braved the tragic perils of the deep to exhibit himself before us 
as the composer of the “ Wed- 
ding Cake” valse caprice, an 


M. SAINT-SAENS IN AMERICA 
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world will care to remember. His “ Rouet d’Omphale,”: his 
“Samson et Delilah,” his C-minor symphony, his concertos, the 
best of his chamber works—is there in them an accent which one 
can soberly call either eloquent or deeply beautiful? Do they not 
excel solely by reason of their symmetry and solidity of structure, 
their deft and ingenious utterance of ideas which at their worst 
are banal and at their best mediocre or derivative? ‘‘ A name 
always to be remembered with respect!” cries one of his most 
sane and just admirers; since “in the face of practical difficulties, 
discouragements, misunderstandings, sneers, he has worked con- 
stantly to the best of his unusual ability for musical righteous- 
ness in its pure form.” “A name to be remembered with respect,” 
beyond dispute: with the respect that is due the man of super- 
eminent intelligence, the fastidious artisan, the tireless and honor- 
able workman—with respect, yes; but scarcely with enthusiasm. 
He never, as has been truly said, bores one; it is just as true that 
he never stimulates, moves, or delights one—in the deeper sense 
of the term. At its best, it is a hard and dry light that shines 
out of his music: a radiance without magie and without warmth. 
His work is an impressive monument to the futility of art with- 
out impulse: to the immeasurable distance that separates the 
most exquisite talent from the merest genius. For all its bril- 
liancy of investiture, his thought, as the most scrupulous of his 
appreciators has seen, “can never wander through eternity ’— 
a truth which scarcely needed the invocation of the Miltonic 
line to enforce. It may be true, as Mr. Philip Hale has as- 
serted, that “the success of d’Indy, Fauré, Debussy, was made 
possible by the labor and the talent of Saint-Saéns”; yet it is 
one of the pities of his case that when Saint-Saéns’s name ‘shall 
have become dim and fugitive in the corridors of time, the chief 

glories of French art in our 

day will be held to be, one 





entertaining fantasy on exotic 


may venture, the legacies of 





folk-themes, and a jeu d’esprit 
with a pleasant tune and some 
pretty orchestral embroidery. 
No one could have it in his 
heart to chide M. Saint-Saéns 
for these things, for he is very 
venerable and very famous; 
and, besides, it is altogether 
likely that he deemed such 
musical fare quite ideally suit- 
ed to the measure of our in- 
telligence and our understand- 
ing. Yet ‘is not the occurrence 
indicative, in a way, of M. 
Saint-Saéns’s own attitude to- 
ward his art—that facile, bril- 
liant, admirably competent. 
chameleon-like art of his, so 
adroit in its external fashion- 
ing, yet so thin and worn in its 
inner substance! One wonders 
if, in the entire history of the 
art of music, there is the record 
of a composer more completely 
accomplished in his art, so ex- 
quisite a master of the difficult 
trick of spinning a musical 
web, so superb a mechanician, 
who had less to say to the 
world: whose discourse was so 
meagre and so negligible. One 
remembers that unfortunate en- 
comium of Gounod’s, which has 
been so often turned into a 
justified reproach:  “ Saint- 
Saéns,” said the composer of 
* Faust,” “ will write at will a 
work in the style of Rossini, of 
Verdi, of Schumann, of Wag- 
ner.” The pity of his case is 








the composer of “ Pelléas et 
Mélisande ” rather than of the 
author of ‘Samson et De- 
lilah” and “Le Rouet d’Om- 
phale.” 


Miss Augusta Cottlow is sin- 
cerely to be thanked, as well 
as applauded, for placing upon 
the programme of her recent re- 
cital at Mendelssohn Hall one 
of Edward MacDowell’s superb 
piano sonatas—the “Tragica,” 
op. 45. Why these sonatas are 
not more often heard is one of 
the unfathomable mysteries. 
They are the ripe product of 
the only one of our native-born 
composers whose achievement in 
his art measures up to the 
height of first-rate names; but, 
more than that, they constitute 
the most important contribu- 
tion to the literature of the pi- 
ano since the death of Brahms. 
One need hold no _ brief 
for the stricken musician who 
penned them in order to recog- 
nize and _ insist upon the 
power, individuality, and great 
beauty of these most impressive 
of modern sonatas: the “ Tragi- 
ca,”’ the “ Eroica,” the “ Norse,” 
and the’“ Keltic.” The “ Tragi- 
ca’’ is scarcely the finest of 
these; but it is a noble and 
memorable work,and Miss Cott- 
low honored both herself and 
MacDowell’s art in performing 
it with such affectionate and 














affecting eloquence, with so 





that, when he writes pure 
Saint-Saéns, one does not care 
to listen. He has spoken no 
musical thought, in all his long 


and scintillant career, that the HIS FIRST VISIT 


M. Camille Saint-Saens 


THE EMINENT FRENCH COMPOSER AND VIRTUOSO, WHO IS MAKING 
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potent a dignity and tenderness. 
It is the best thing she has 
done here, and it augurs 


TO AMERICA promisingly for her future. 
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HGH LIFE | 


The Champagne of Bottle BEER 


Is made from the best materials money can buy to insure perfect quality. 

It is filtered through fine pulp wood, and every bottle is sterilized to insure 
perfect purity. 

It is stored in the most modern vaults for months to insure proper aging. 

These features, combined with our fifty years’ experience, give High Life 
Beer an individual character, taste, and flavor all its own. Therefore, in 
High Life you will find a Perfect Beer. 


ACKER, MERRALL @ CONDIT COMPANY, Distributors, 
135-137-139 West 42d St., New York 
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Ball-Pointed Pens 


TRUE TO THE POLE 


Made with mathematical precision, Ball-Pointed Pens 
glide smoothly over the roughest.surface, enabling the 


writer to 
STEER CLEAR OF 


blottings, scratchings, cramped fingers and bad language. 















Mixed Relations 


In a certain Western town there lives a 
couple, both of whom, before their mar- 
riage, had been widowed. She had been 
left with four children to face the battle 
of life, while he had three to take care of. 

To-day they have ten children running 
around the house, and the mother has a 
hard time to keep peace in the family. 
Usually the trouble is between the chil- 
dren of the former marriages, but the other 
day things were somewhat different, and the 
woman knew not what to do in the case, 
so she rushed out of the house and shouted 
to her husband: 

“Oh, John, come in quick; your children 
and my children are whipping our children.” 





Buy an assorted sample box of 24 pens for 25 cts. and 
choose a pen to suit your hand, 





H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William St., New York 
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As Brother to Brother 


Ix an address to a woman’s club in 
Washington, wherein he touched upon the 
responsibilities assumed with marriage, 
Andrew Carnegie illustrated his point by 
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the following story: fiat of Che bess sted by expert hand workers. 

“A country laird in Scotland at his wicca ST. Creunneay OF" pount, end j/ whiskey. Its Purity, 
sag left his property in equal shares to | Every, Spencerian 4 > perfect., No picsate. -{ Flavor, and Wholesome- 
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last, however, one of them said to the upon receipt of 6 cents in postage. ‘ aS : Se 














other: Spencerian Pen Co.,349 Broadway, NewYork 
“*Tam, we’re getting to be auld men; 


you take a wife, and when I die you'll get Fond Adventures 


my share o’ the land.’ This Manufactured by 
“ce Tv s | = 
ae Na, na, Jeems, said the other. Publication is J. M. By Maurice Hewlett 
ee - CY 5, 3 rinte t 
ou re the youngest and the maist lively 5 Since the publication of Zhe Forest Lovers, Mr. Hewlett 
you take a wife, and when I die you 1l get Branch Ottice has written nothing so palpitating with the full and splendid 

















my share, nn # 275 WATER SI life of the Middle Ages. It is romance of the rarest quality. 
“*That’s always the way wi’ you, Tam,’ NEW YORK ‘ ee Birk 
said the first brother, ‘when there’s any Harper § Brothers, Publishers, Rew York 
reseed or a I must take it all; Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS Piano, or Piano and = 
you o naething. Self-Player combined, should not fail to examine the merits of the world-renowned 
PIANOS PIANOS 
Weakness 
Mrs. Par. “They do be sayin’ that at 
the weddin’ the wine flowed like wather.” and the “SOHMER-CECILIAN” Inside Players, which surpass all others. 


Pat. “Glory be! Who the divil had 


wathered it?” | bee de yy ee SOHMER & COMPANY, New York. 
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THE EMPRESS OF GERMANY AT THE RECENT ARMY MANOEUVRES 











































VRES OF THE ARMY 


THE EMPRESS, WHO SHARES HER CONSORT’S INTEREST IN MILITARY AFFAIRS, ATTENDS WHENEVER POSSIBLE THE DRILLS AND MANOEU- 


THE RECENT UNPRECEDENTED RIOTING AT THE LONGCHAMPS RACE-TRACK IN FRANCE 



































WILD DISORDER UNPRECEDENTED ON ANY RACE TRACK, MANY OF THE SPECTATORS WERE ASSAULTED AND INJURED, 


AN HOUR AND A HALF BEFORE IT WAS QUELLED 
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RECAUSE THE CROWD AT THE LONGCHAMPS RACE-TRACK IN THE BOIS DE BOULOGNE, PARIS, BELIEVED THAT THERE HAD BEEN A FALSE 
START IN ONE OF THE RACES, A RIOT WAS STARTED AMONG THE 100,000 PERSONS AT THE COURSE WHICH RESULTED IN 


PILLAGED AND SET FIRE TO THE BETTING ROOTHS AND ATTEMPTED TO BURN THE GRAND STAND, THE RIOT PERSISTED FOR MORE THAN 
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Too Wet 


THE crew of a-certain life-saving station 
on the New England coast has had little to 
do of late because of the rarity of wrecks in 
that immediate, vicinity. Nevertheless, the 
crew had in the past frequently proved its 
bravery and efficiency. 

The practice-drills of the crew last sum- 
mer drew much satirical comment from the 
people at the summer resorts near by, who 
looked upon such practice as an entertain- 
ment devised for their especial amusement. 

One rainy day, at the appointed time, 
the crew failed to appear at practice. The 
summer boarders on the veranda of the 
hotel waited in vain for the exhibition 
which should vary the monotony of a dull 
day. Finally one of them went over to the 
quarters of the crew to learn the reason. 

“ Aren’t- you going to practise to-day?” 
asked he. 

“Not to-day, sir.” 

“Why not?” 

Then the brave life-saver, hero of many 
rough seas in the past,. made an explana- 
tory gesture toward the sky, and said, 

“What, in this rain?” 





His Absent Ducal Mind 


Tue Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, who is 
the next -heir of Queen Wilhelmina, is a 
wealthy young prince, twenty-eight years 
of age, unmarried, and has, in Germany, a 
reputation for perpetrating “bulls.” Once, 
while visiting a public school, he noticed 
two boys of striking similarity in appear- 
ance. ; 

“Why, what a remarkable likeness!” he 
exclaimed. . “These lads must surely be 
twins!” 

“Yes, your Royal Highness,” remarked 
the principal, and he beckoned the two 
frightened youngsters to him. 

“Ah,” said the prince, placing his hand 
on the head of one of them, “ what is yeur 
name?” 

“ Heinrich.” 

“ And how old are you?” 

“ Six,” answered the boy. 

, . And you?” he said, turning to the other 
ad. 





On 


A BALTIMGRE man interested in the edu- 
cation of the young recently visited a 
kindergarten in that city. After the first 
exercises, the visitor was asked to put a 
few questions to the pupils. To a boy of 
five the caller said, 

“Have you ever seen a lion’s skin?” 

“Yes, sir,’ came in ringing tones from 
the youngster. 

“And where?” asked the visitor, im- 
pressed with the child’s earnestness. 

“On the lion,” answered the boy. 





The Postmaster’s Report 


Tue following is a verbatim copy of the 
first report made to Postmaster-General 
Cortelyou by a newly appointed postmaster 
in a rural district of North Carolina: 

“muster Jorge Cortelyou, President of 
The United States,—Dear sir been required 
by the instrucions of the post office to re- 
port quarterly, I now fulfil that plesent 
duty by reporting as foliers. The harvestin 
has been goin on purty wel and most of the 
naburs have got thur cuttin about dun, 
wheet is hardly_a averge crop on rollin lans 
corn is yellerish and wont cut morn ten 
hooshils to the aker the health of the com- 
munty is only torrerable meesels and 
cholry has broken out in abought 2 and a 
half mile from hear, thar are a powful 
awaken on the subject of religion in the 
Potts naburhood and many soles are bein 
made to know thar sins forgiven. Miss 
nancy Micks a neer nabur had a new baby 
but he is a poor scraggy little feller and 
wont live half his day this is about, all i 
know and have to report the present quar- 
ter give my respects to MISS Cortelyou 
and subscribe myself yours trooly.” 
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Y winning the Deming Trophy in the Glid- 
den Tour, this car conclusively proved the 
correctness of the “ Maxwell Doctrine.” 


HERE IS THE DOCTRINE 


Entire power plant—engine, transmission, 
and Multiple Disc Clutch—in one Unit 
and SUSPENDED ON THREE POINTS. 


This underlying principle of all Maxwell cars is now ad- 
mitted to be the ONLY system of automobile construction 
that can produce absolute reliability on American roads. 


20 H. P. Touring Car, $1,450. 12 H. P. Tourabout, $825. 4o H. P. 
4-cylinder Touring Car, $3,000. 


The Maxwell catalogue is more than a book of specifications. It 


is a complete treatise on the comparative merits of every system of 
automobile construction. Sent free if you write Dept. 16. 


MAXWELL-BRISCOE MOTOR CO. 
TERRANCE ST., TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


Member American Motor Car Manufacturers Association 


Agents in all large cities. 


at the Grand Central Palace, New York. 


Exhibit only at the A. ©. A. Auto Show, Dee. Ast to Sth, 








Sold by leading dealers 
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THE 
GENTLEMAN 


RAGMAN 


By WILBUR NESBIT 





This is a story told by a boy in 
a country town. 

It is a funny story in spite of 
itself, but the fun is only one part 
of it. 

There is an amateur boy de- 
tective in it who is a humorous 
wonder. 

And a girl poet. 

The way things work out is just 
‘the way things went when most 
| of us lived in country towns. 
Except that perhaps we never 





saw a lot of nice girls try the bare- 
foot Kneip cure in a stubby field. 

It is a new type, and perhaps the 
kind of story you enjoy. 


Price $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
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‘“‘The baby ees learning ze French, yes, madame.’’ 


‘““He’s learned the gestures, anyway.” 














ELECTRO 
SILICON 


to Clean and Polish 
SILVERWARE 


Send address for a FREE SAMPLE, or i65c. in 
Stamps fora full box. Electro-Silicon Soap has equal 


merits. 
THE ELEcTRO SILIcon Co., 30 Cliff St., New York. 


Grocers and Druggists sell it. 


A TABLE LUXURY 


My People of the Plains 
By ETHELBERT TALBOT, D.D., LL.D. 


A volume, largely anecdotal, telling of the various experiences of the author’s twelve years’ 
service as the first missionary bishop of the diocese of Wyoming and Idaho. The kindly hos- 
pitality and informality of the miners, cow-punchers, and other pioneers of the West who “made 
up this diversified diocese frequently led to most amusing incidents, which Bishop Talbot has 
related with a simple, rich humor. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Untrimmed Edges, Gilt Top. Price, net, $1.75 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 


























“Ke eley | 
ure 


For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skiis‘illy and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 27 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 
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THE BOUQUET AND 
EXQUISITE FLAVOR 


HUNTE 
RYE 


IS DUE TO ITS HIGH 
CHARACTER AND THE 
REFINEMENT OF AGE 
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Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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‘There are health-foods 
without end, but only 
one health-drink—that’s 


Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants and Dealers. 


Dr. Lavendar’s People 


By MARGARET DELAND 


Author of “ Old Chester Tales,” ete. 





“Dr. Lavendar takes precedence over 
all country parsons, with the possible 
{only possible) exceptions of the Vicar of 
Wakefield and Balzac’s Village’ Priest.” 
—Zlnterior (Chicago). 

The illustrations by Lucius Hitchcock 
are in close sympathy with the text. 


Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. XY 
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@ Chicago's Theater Train—ll.30 P.M.—NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 














